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THE PARLIAMENT OF 1859. 


Parliament*has a kind of corporate identity and a 
distinctive character, and the House of Commons which 
is now rapidly and unwillingly approaching its end is dis- 
tinguishable from all its predecessors. No assembly in any 
time or country has more faithfully represented the wishes 
and opinions of the nation. The great majority has been 

i in Continental affairs, and practically Conservative at 
heme. The process by which the Reform Bill of 1860 was 
extinguished formed a singular illustration of the advantages 
which the country derives from Parliamentary representation. 
For two or three years before the last election, the whole com- 
munity, with the exception of a few calm or cynical politicians, 
had fancied or pretended a belief in the necessity of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. All the candidates had professed at the 
hustings the doctrine which was supposed to be indispen- 
sable to popularity, and the constituencies were confident that 
their own supposed aspirations would be gratified by members 
who were apparently convinced of the truth of the dominant 
ereed. As soon as Parliament met after the dissolution, the 
less orthodox appropriators of Reform were ejected to make 
room for the original patentees. In the following year, the 
Government satisfied the universal expectation by producing a 
measure of Reform, and, in the face of the prevalent unanimity, 
the Opposition allowed the Bill to be read a second time 
without a division. When, however, there was no longer 
any difficulty in accomplishing the patriotic task, one 
member after another reflected on the utter absence of 
any belief on his own part in the accepted article of 
faith. Mr. Buack and Mr. Massry ventured to suggest 
the inexpediency of a wanton experiment, and it soon 
appeared that the vast majority of both parties dis- 
approved of the Bill which had so lately been accepted with 
unanimity. The measure was allowed by tacit consent to 
drop, and for two. or three years even zealous Reformers 
scarcely uttered @ whisper of discontent. ‘Ihe House of 
Commons construed its pledges by a legitimate reference to 
the animus imponentis, or to the real wishes of the com- 
munity. An assembly either less independent or less com- 
pletely in sympathy with the constituent bodies would have 
fulfilled its promises, not only to its own hindrance, but to the 
disappointment of its neighbour, the intelligent part of the 
nation. The faint agitation which has lately disturbed the pre- 
vailing tranquillity belongs exclusively to the future Parliament, 
or to the impending elections. The House of Commons has 
steadily followed the guidance of Lord PaLmersTon in the well- 
founded confidence that he would neither attempt nor permit 
any serious organic change. It was not certain that Mr. 
Disrak.i would be equally cautious in his policy, and it was 
certain that, if he were in office, he would be weaker. The 
House admires Mr. Guapsrone, but it trusts him so little that 
he has almost invariably failed when he has temporarily acted 
as leader. During the present Session, in the frequent absence 
of the chief Minister, Sir G. Grey has been uniformly in- 
trusted with the duty of representing the Government. Un- 
authorized professions of extreme Liberalism alarm a large 
section of the Ministerial party, while they repel the con- 
venient support which has seldom been wanting on the oppo- 
site side of the House. 

For two or three years, Italian affairs ided an occasion 
for the expression of the really liberal feelings which coexisted 
with anyextreme indisposition to change. It happened that 
the English Government had the means of exercising a per- 
ceptible influence on the fortunes of Italy, although it was 
never even proposed that any material aid should be afforded 
to the cause of independence and unity. The Italians 


were pleased and ertouraged by sympathy which was at | fo 


once spantaneous, universal, and official. The Emperor 


of the Frencu was at the same time hampered by habitual 
regard for English feelings, and supported in the more 


erous portions of his policy by the unhesitating. approval 
of his ally. The Hook ap which was felt in the subject 
fortunately extended to the principal Ministers, so that, almost 
for the first time, an English Government deliberately favoured 
a just revolution. Lord Patwerston had always been hostile 
to Austrian predominance in Italy, and Lord Russe. and Mr. 
GLaDsTONE were known as patrons and associates of Italian 
exilesor Liberals. ‘The virtue of just opinions and sentiments 
was rewarded by a safe majority; but occasional embarrass- 
ment was caused by the hostility of the Roman Catholic cl 
to the Italian Kingdom and its supporters, and for some b pr It 
has been found impossible to give office to any Irish Liberal, 
because the priests would have opposed his re-election. Lord 
Dersy and Mr. Disrakti were led into the great mistake of 
taking the unpopular side with respect to Italy, either by preju- 
dice or by an erroneous calculation. At one time it was su 
posed that the Roman Catholic constituencies would resent the 
wrongs of the Pore by voting in a mass, on the first oppor- 
tunity, for igo candidates; yet a less experienced 
tactician than Mr. Disragxi ought to have known that Roman 
Catholic votes can only be purchased by a Minister at the 
cost of Protestant support. English Roman Catholics naturally 
lean to the Conservative party, but their Irish co-religionists 
will never act cordially in concert with the hereditary 
friends of their own indigenous antagonists. If a disso- 
lution had taken place in 1863, or even in 1864, the Govern- 
ment would probably have lost several Irish votes; but the 
Italian question no longer occupies the political foreground, and 
the Ministers have had the singular good fortune of forcing Mr. 
DisraLi to sacrifice the advantage which he had laboriously 
secured. The Bill for relieving Roman Catholics from a test 
which was the last remnant of religious inequality was op- 
posed in the House of Commons, and rejected in the House of 
Lords, by the leaders of the Opposition. It was in vain that 
Mr. Disraett professed his anxiety to protect the Roman 
Catholics from outbreaks of popular bigotry, and that he pro- 
claimed his devotion to the spiritual and temporal claims of 
the Porz. ‘The fruit of many troublesome combinations has 
been sacrificed for the purpose of quelling Protestant alarms 
which are perhaps, after all, were 

One entire Session was occupied almost exclusively in 
conversations or discussions on the quarrel between Germany 
and Denmark. Few members had taken the trouble to study 
an unusually difficult question ; but a general opinion prevailed 
that English diplomacy had suffered a serious check. The 
jn ring | of the Government was for a time seriously affected, 
and Mr. Disrag.i prepared, as might have been ex , to 
profit by an unforeseen opportunity of attack. seven 
Sessions there have been only three or four pitched battles 
of the two great parties, and the division on the 
Danish question, in the summer of 1864, was anticipated 
with eager curiosity. As usual, however, Mr. DisragLit was 
unfortunate in the plan, or rather in the circumstances, of his 
attack. If he had proposed to go to war, he would have been 
left in an insignificant minority ; and when he affirmed the 
expediency of peace, the House at once perceived that he had 
no alternative policy to substitute for the course adopted by 
the Government. ‘To the general surprise, it appeared that 
the Ministry was not permanently weakened by the unfor- 
tunate result of the Danish negotiations. During the present 
Session there has been no attempt to disturb its tenure of 
office, and, like all Governments, it has largely profited 
by the public prosperity. Mr. Giapstone has enjoyed 
the credit of an increasing revenue, anf the House of 
Commons has almost persuaded itself that Parliament has 
increased the exports and imports, and converted into a con- 
stantly recurring surplus the deficits which it has conveniently 


A few good measures have been passed, and several unwise 
proposals have been discountenanced and rejected. Mr. 
GLabsTonE is entitled to the credit of the Act for granting 
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Government annuities; and Mr. Vinirers has obtained the | Italy is to be recognised by Spain. 


This seems a small thing, 


assent of large majorities in both Houses to the far more im- for Italy has been recognised by Powers to whom Spain is a 


portant scheme of extending the area of rates from parishes to | mere. nothing; and, whether 
unions, Some commonplaces of agitation have been effectually | nothing to fear from Spain. 
suppressed by the indifference of Parliament; and though it | makes little difference to the Italians, it makes a very ¢on-. 


or not, Italy has 


is possible that the Ballot may hereafter revive, the Maynooth | siderable difference to the Spaniards. It marks a new e 


grievance is finally extinct. The House of Commons 


not | Spain, the faithful and the Catholic, the home of orthodoxy, 
been disposed to entertain newfangled crotchets, and the the birthplace of the last new dogma, 


has consented to court the 


advocates of compulsory water-drinking and of Sunday per- | friendship of the spoiler of Rome, the robber of the Holy See, 
secution have little reason to boast of their success. There | the wicked Whonipdod who has incurred the utmost wrath of 
have been many more exciting periods of Parliamentary the Porz himself. Spain no longer believes what the rest of 


history, but there was never a more sensible or prudent House 
of Commons. Political duties vary with times and circum- 
“stances, but when things are going on well it is a proof of 
wisdom to let well alone. 


MARSHAL O’DONNEL 


ae head of the new Spanish Government has lost no time 
in letting the world know that it is not for nothing he 


has been called again to power. As he would certainly not | 


have had the road to office opened to him if it had been safe 
to exclude him any longer, he has determined to make it 


clear that his triumph is the triumph of the party which his | 


adversaries and the Court have been trying to keep down. 
Perhaps the danger of a widely-spread revolution may have 
been greater than it seemed to be, and the announcements of 
Ministerial policy now made are chiefly intended to show that 
a revolution is unnecessary, because all the objects of a revo- 
lution have been secured. O’DonneLt, in fact, offers to re- 
conduct the nation to the state of things which he himself set 
up after the insurrection of 1854, which he headed, and by 
which he chiefly profited. The Government is to be strictly 
a Liberal Government. The press is to be exposed to no 
control except that of a jury, and the qualification for the 


| the world has ceased to believe. She quietly puts aside the 
doctrme that the Porg is for ever sovereign of all that 
he once has owned, and acknowledges that he can be 
conquered, and plundered, and abased, like any tem- 
poral prince. That Spain should look to facts, and not to 
religious traditions, is the sign of a new time coming for her. 
It is true that every Spaniard knows that his country has no 
real intention of undergoing the very slightest risk whatever 
in the defence of the temporal power. No Spaniard would 
pay a farthing more of taxes to help the Pore in his sove- 
reignty, and no Spaniard would join the Porr’s army to fight 
for the Head of his Faith, unless, indeed, the pay was very 
high and very sure. But that Spain should thus pub 


proclaim its indifference to the sorrows and wrongs of 


Pore, and should conduct itself like such a questionably 
Catholic Power as France, and that a Minister, appealing to 
the bulk of the nation, and anxious to prove that he can 
understand and fulfil all the real wishes of the nation, should 
select the recognition of Italy as one of his earliest measures, 
shows in how different a way Spaniards are beginning to 


_ regard both theology and politics. Nor is this recognition of 


electoral franchise is to be diminished by one-half; while the | 


establishment of electoral districts is to prevent that ex- 
cessive interference of the Government which is now in a 
great measure managed by the Ministry offering rewards or 
threatening punishments to municipalities. But the chief 
measure on which O’DonyeLt rests is his determination 
to carry forward, without sparing and without fear, the 
sale of Church lands, in order to provide funds for accom- 
plishing the public works of all kinds essential to the 
development of the country. It was the Constituent Cortes, 
assembled under the direction of O’DoyneLt immediately 
after the Revolution of 1854, that first decided on the bold 
policy of utilizing in this way the vast possessions of the 
Spanish clergy ; and although the sale was in some degree 
checked by the subsequent negotiations of Narvaez with the 
Court of Rome, yet it is mainly through this utilization of 
Church lands that Spain has got her railways made. In every 
country some jobbery goes to the making of railways, but in 
Spain railway jobbery has culminated. Foreign shareholders 
have undoubtedly borne the chief loss, but neither the rail- 
ways nor the jobbery would have been started had it not been 
that the cash provided by the sale of Church lands tempted 
a high class of jobbers to select Spain as the theatre of their 
operations. Ifa fair share of the future produce of these sales 
could be applied to the construction of good country roads, 
and the construction of these roads could be arranged on 
what, for Spain, might be called decently honest terms—if, for 
example, they only cost double what they ought to cost—there 
is no reason why an impulse should not be given to the pro- 
sperity of Spain which would astonish the Spaniards them- 
selves, if anything could. O’DoxyeLt is evidently bent on 
pursuing his former policy, except that he is now more 
anxious than he was to have it clearly understood that he 
is on the Liberal side. He comes in to undo the work of 
his predecessors, and, as a visible sign of this, he has begun his 
new career by reinstating in office the municipality 
of Madrid, which a short time ago was removed on the 
occasion, of the street massacres in the capital, which were 
defended by the Court and Nanvarz. At the same time, 
while O’DoxneLL promises to surpass his former Ministry in 
all that is good, he promises to avoid all that was especially 
thought bad in him. He intimates that his eyes are open to 
the danger of quarrelling with distant little Powers in 
order to produce gn effect. The expeditions to St. Domingo 
and to Mexico suggest recollections that are by no means 

leasant to Spaniards, and their author now undertakes to 
are alive the good and peaceable relations that subsist 
between Spain and foreign Powers. 


There is, however, one announcement with regard to 
foreign affairs which the new Premier makes, and which 
indicates very significantly the turn that affairs are taking. 


Italy, coupled with the announcement of new sales of Church 
lands, a thing that affects Spaniards only. It is a fresh 
proof that in modern Europe affairs cannot be conducted 
on the principles of the Ultramontane party. The leading 


| principle of that party is that the Pore should dictate the 


licy of temporal princes, and that all the possessions of the 
Chureh should be for ever sacred. And if it could be hoped 
that these principles should ever be brought to a practical 
and effective issue, it might have seemed that this was to be 
done in Spain, where the power of the clergy has been so 
long excessive, and where there is so much in the traditions 
and associations of the people to connect them with the 
Pontifical Government. But Spain cannot isolate herself; 
and as all her neighbours adopt the principles of modern 
society, and not the principles of the Ultramontane party, she 
finds herself carried away, pa scarcely resists the current. 
The Court would very probably like to show that it is ready 
to act as good Catholics ought to act, but the nation moves in 
another direction. It prefers railways to the approval of 
priests, and a good understanding with France and Italy to a 
stubborn and ineffectual defence of the temporal rights of the 
Porz. And if Spain recognises Italy on these grounds, it is 
difficult to be sure that any indignation beyond that which 
vents itself in vehement words would be displayed if things 
went a step further, and if the execution of the Convention of 
September were to leave the Pore with nothing but that 
shadow of a shade of sovereignty which Duke Prnrsiany assigns 
him 


Spain in this generation has witnessed so many revolutions 
and changes of Ministry, and every revolutionary hero and 
every new Minister speaks such honied words and makes such 
fine programmes of his intentions, that Marshal O’DonneELL’s 
promises may be as idle as those of his ianumerable prede- 
cessors. The Narvarz Ministry, whith has done absolutely 
nothing, and which has been under the thumb of the reac- 
tionary party, entered on office with an expression of the most 
noble and beautiful sentiments. In fact, it is one of the curses 
of Spain, and of countries colonized from Spain, that every 
Spaniard has a natural gift for writing unmeaning grandilo- 
quent proclamations. In Spanish America, it is the sweetest 
of all the rewards won by a conqueror in a dismal little 
skirmish that he feels entitled to issue immediately what 
he calls his plan, and to prove, in long flowing sen- 
tences, that he is the purest, most unselfish, wisest, 
best creature in the world—that he is going to reconcile 
liberty with order, save society, and do everything else that 
is proper. There is nothing, therefore, in the mere fact that 
a new Minister eclipses his outgoing rivals in the glories oi 
his programme. But there is one thing which Marshal 
O’DonvELL’s programme shows that is of real importance. It 
shows that Spain does not, on the whole, go back. The Court 
works hard to favour reaction, and the clergy work hard too ; 
and there are many men of ability among the reactionary 


party, and there is much ignorance and indifference about 


recognised 
But although this recognition 
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polities in the country ; but the general bent of the nation is 
in the other direction. Perhaps in a few months O’DonNELL 
may be thrown out again. At any rate, Narvaez soon ousted 


him after the Revolution of 1854; but meanwhile more 


Church lands will have been sold, and Italy will have been re- 
eognised ; and experience proves that, if a Liberal Mini 
must fall before very long, a reactionary Ministry is sti 
more helpless and short-lived. If O’DonneLt is put out, 
he will be put in again, and every time he comes 
in, his return represents the triumph of those who 
wish Spain to go forward in the paths of material and 
social progress. He is certainly a Liberal of a faint and 
hesitating sort. The amount of his Liberalism depends on 
the circumstances in which he happens to find himself rather 
than on convictions. But he is intelligent enough to see that 
Liberalism is the winning game, and offers the great advan- 
tage of giving Ministers something to do that is not merely 
negative. The Liberals can occupy the attention and awaken 
the interest of the nation much more easily than lies in the 
power of their opponents, who have little to offer except a 
fixed opinion that the existing taxes ought to be levied, the 
existing insolvency to be maintained, the existing duties to 
be imposed for the sake of protection; and who, if they have 
a positive change to recommend, have no other than an 
ifterease in the severity of the laws against the press, and 
‘thus threaten the Spanish public with making Spanish news- 
papers even duller and poorer than they are by nature. The 
Liberals have something more to offer than this, and although 
the only way not to be disappointed about Spain is to expect 
very little, yet the formation of the O’DonyeLL Ministry may 
be taken as a pledge that Spain is not content to be cut off 
from modern Europe and to be crystallized into a mere 
embodiment of the Catholic past. 


MR. MILL ON AMERICA. 


R. MILL, who seems to take a morbid pleasure in 
confirming the popular prejudice against philosophic 


' politicians, has lately thought it necessary to exhort his 


American friends not to be unduly lenient to the conquered 
people of the South. The officious preacher of forgiveness, or 
of any other virtue, is regarded with suspicion, as an intrusive 
claimant of the credit which might follow from the acceptance 
of his counsels; but advice to do wrong is exceptionably pala- 
table, because it either excuses the gratification of bad passions 
or enhances the merit of self-denial. Nevertheless, it is 
possible that some Americans may resent Mr. M1t1’s insinua- 
tion that the ownership of slaves was in itself an unpardonable 
crime, even when it was permitted by the Constitution and by 
the law. Mr. Jounson been himself a slaveholder ; and 
Mr. Sewarp, even after the first election of Mr. LINcoLy, 
recommended the repeal of the Personal Liberty Acts, by 
which some of the Northern States had repudiated the duty of 
restoring fugitive slaves to their owners. The severest critics 
of Federal policy have respected the definite understanding 
which prevailed from the first as to the nature and objects of 
the war. Mr. Lincoin for the first time displayed the judg- 
ment of a statesman when he declared that slavery, whether 
it was to be maintained or suppressed, should be con- 
sidered as absolutely subordinate to the restoration of the 
Union. Much difference of opinion prevailed in England 
as to the merits of a quarrel which was supported on 
both sides by plausible arguments; and it is impossible, 
even at this moment, to say whether an impartial Court 
would admit a right of coercion against a seceding State. 
It is at least certain that almost every President of the 
United States, and almost every living Northern statesman, 
has at some time professed to believe either that the 
Union ought not to be preserved by-force, or that, if such 
& necessity arose, it would not be worth preserving. With 
creditable inconsistency, the entire population of the North 
preferred the assertion of its own national unity to abstract 
propositions, and to questionable deductions from the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. In England, only the vehement 
partisans of the South disapproved of the determination to 
reconquer the Union; but, on the other hand, it was obvious 
that the seceders were asserting a right which had been 
universally recognised by American speakers and writers as 
inherent in every great community. Mr. Luycoxn himself had 
on more than one occasion repeated the article of the popular 
creed which declared that revolution was an indefeasible privi- 
lege. The conflict of inconsistent pretensions could only be 
decided by arms. -'The leaders of the Confederacy may have 
been so far culpable that they precipitated an unnecessary 
struggle, and miscalculated the comparative resources of the 
combatants. Those who anticipated their success have been 


convicted by events of a mistake, but it is absurd and offensive 
to pretend that they have committed a moral crime. 

Mr. Mitt, though he*has written on the philosophy of 
logic, reasons like an angry woman when he declares that 
large r.umbers of his countrymen have disgraced themselves 
by their sympathy with slaveowners. There is no vulgarer 
fallacy than the confusion of an accidental attribute with the 
complex personality of a society or of a single man. Even if 
it were true, ‘as it is morally and historically false, that the 
possession of slaves must be necessarily criminal, sympathy 
with those who happen to be sinners involves no necessary 
condonation of their sin. Vorraire, for his own purposes, often 
anticipated Mr. Mrtt’s sophism when he taunted the religion 
which recognised the Scriptural saints with the errors of 
Mosss, of Day, or of St. Peter, As Mr. Mitt would have 
said, Christians disgraced themselves by sympathy with adul- 
terers and murderers, because they included the second husband 
of Barnsuena in their catalogue of spiritual heroes. There is 
no reason to believe that any class of Englishmen sympathized 
with slaveowners because they owned slaves, and assuredly 
Mr. Mitt’s correspondent, if not Mr. Mitt himself, sympa- 
thizes with the slavcowner Wasuincton. It is true that 
the fate of slavery was found to be involved in the war, 
and philanthropists may fairly contend that the issue 
of emancipation was more important than any political 
question which divided the North and South. The 
seceders themselves laid exaggerated stress on their favourite 
institution, as when Mr. Sreruens absurdly boasted that 
a commonwealth founded on slavery was a beneficial as 
well as original institution. Nevertheless, it was impossible 
that inflated or extravagant phrases should affect the real nature 
of the dispute. The Southern leaders must have been well 
aware that they risked the security of the system by convert- 
ing their former associates into strangers or open enemies. — 
Down to the moment of the rupture, the Northern Democrats 
were zealous supporters of slavery, while the Republicans, 
with the exception of the small Abolitionist section, repudiated 
all intention of interfering with Southern rights. For two 
years after the beginning of the war, and even for a longer period, 
the South might have re-entered the Union with the amplest 
security for the maintenance of slavery; and if sympathy with 
those who tolerate slavery is disgraceful, the advocates of the 
Federal cause in England must have incurred a portion of the 
discredit. 

The Confederates, even if they had been all owners of 
slaves, were conspicuous for their courage, their military 
aptitude, and, above all, for their self-sacrificing unanimity. 
It was well known that many of them were fighting neither 
from hatred to the Union, nor from love of slavery, but under 
a sense of the allegiance due to their States, which nearly all 
Americans regarded as a primary duty. General Lee himself 
gave his services to Virginia, although he privately dis- 
approved of the secession, as some of the colonists in the War 
of Independence preferred their local ties to the connection 
with England which they might themselves desire to preserve. 
It would be grossly rude and absurdly unjust to say that 
Mr. MILL dianoal himself by a want of sympathy with 
heroism displayed in a struggle for independence, Yet 
heroism is more certainly a virtue than slaveowning is a 
vice, and it is as allowable to fix exclusive attention 
on the good qualities of a person or of a class as on the errors 
and misfortunes which may sometimes partially obscure them. 
As the chief patron of feminine rights, Mr. Mitt has imbibed 
some of the peculiarities which are amiable or tolerable in his 
clients. He may be justified in asserting, with a laudable 
candour, that an impugned passage in one of his works is the 
wisest, the most elevated, and the most pious expression of a 
great and disregarded doctrine. Mr. Mixx is in the right, and 
truth ought to be told, even if a man has to tell it of himself. 
The statement that a leaning to the Confederates, or an impar- 
tial suspension of judgment, was disgraceful, is neither true nor 
wise, nor consistent with the most ordinary principles of justice. 
If the law had chanced to be indisputably on the side of the 
Southern States, it would not have been disgraceful to blame 
or punish a rebellion undertaken, like Joun Brown’s abortive 
enterprise, for the purpose of depriving them of their consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr. Mix is entitled to the compliment of 


confuta- 
tion; but it may also be worth while to notice the absurd 
affectation of superiority which vehement Federal i 

have displayed since the conclusion of the war. The victorious 
Republicans are constantly assured that the majority of the 


people of England were always on their side, and they are 
entreated to forget and forgive the criminal delusion which 
prevailed widely among the most enlightened classes, The 
remarkable moderation which has been exhibited in recent 
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criticisms on American affairs is ridiculed as a tardy atone- 
ment for the criminal blunder of not foreseeing the result of a 
doubtful struggle. It might be said with perfect truth that 
the English supporters of the North were as fully con- 
vinced as their opponents, during two or three campaigns, 
that the combatants were practically fighting only to 
determine a frontier. It is, however, more important 
to assert the right of political judgment which is habituall 
exercised by Englishmen on all political questions which 
excite their interest. Many thought, and some wished, 
that the Confederacy might be permanently established ; 
and the Americans may to a certain extent be excused for the 
sensitiveness which found utterance in unparalleled vehemence 
of causeless vituperation. There is now but one wish, that, 
as the Union is to be restored, it should be peaceably and 
effectually re-established. Prophecies of evil have been dis- 
continued, because there is a general desire that the bad 
results of the war should be as soon as possible obliterated. 
The unanimous opinion of England and of Europe as to 
the threatened punishment of the Confederate Presipent 
has been temperately and courteously expressed; and 
further -remonstrances have been suspended, that no 
pretext might be furnished for irritation or offence. The 
Americans themselves may, perhaps, at some future time, 
discover that it is more di tful to treat them like 
children than to address them as men who are capable of 
listening to reason. In the meantime, philanthropists, demo- 
crats, and sycophants of success will do well to abstain from 
vicarious confessions of the supposed sins of their political 
adversaries. 


THE OATHS BILL 


N°? more striking illustration of the dangers that would 
attend short Parliaments could be desired than is 
furnished by the fate of the Catholic Oaths Bill. It is impos- 
sible to believe that Lord Dersy and his friends, left to the 
guidance of their own common sense, could have really 
attached any value to these flimsy fictions. Promissory oaths 
generally do not bear a good reputation for efficiency in the 
estimation of sensible men. They seldom prevent any man 
from doing that which he has a strong inclination to do. If 
oaths of allegiance could have prevented treason, the history of 
the world would have been very different from what it actually 
has been. ‘They are still less likely to be binding when 
they are extorted by an adverse power, and when the justice of 
imposing them is not acknowledged by those on whom they 
are imposed. There will always be a considerable number of 
minds that will look upon oaths so imposed as taken under 
duresse, and will feel themselves at liberty, if not to 
break them, at all events to creep through them. But the 
height of futility is reached when they are imposed, not on 
the principal, but on the agent. In the present case the real 
depositaries of power are the Roman Catholic constituencies. 
If it be thought that oaths can really control the exercise of 
power by those who possess it, the oath should have been 
imposed upon the electors. The member is only their man- 
datary. To impose an oath on him, even if its terms were far 
more stringent and unequivocal than those of this Catholic oath 
really are, would simply be to require the constituencies to 
choose an unscrupulous representative. If their hearts are 
set on their member voting for the destruction of the Irish 
Church, the fact that he must swallow an indigestible oath 
before he does it will not hinder them. The Irish landlord 
in the story was justly indignant with the folly of the Ribbon- 
men who thought they could intimidate him by shooting his 
agent; butit was hardly greater than the folly of the politicians 
who think that they can muzzle Roman Catholic electors by 
making their representative commit perjury. It is but a 
completion of the absurdity that these Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, against whose possible attacks these parchment defences 
are erected with so much ostentation, are far from being the 
most formidable enemies of the Irish Church. The heads of 
the Roman Catholic body do not at all feel at home in attacking 
an Established Church. The local advantage might be con- 
siderable, but Ireland forms a very small portion of the Roman 
obedience. In almost every other country where Romanism 
is the prevalent religion, the spectacle of an Established 
Church overthrown, and Church property secularized at the 
demand of a popular agitation, would be viewed with unmiti- 

dismay. The example might spread; the temptation 
of seizing ecclesiastical revenues to replenish an exchequer 
drained by regal extravagance would tax the self-restraint 
of politicians almost never their strength to bear. ‘The 
Boman Catholic priesthood in Ireland, pinched by want 


in their own homes, and caring little for more distant 


objects of policy, might join in such an agitation heartily, 
and Raga far-sighted superiors might not dare 
openly to check their zeal. But their support would be 
perfunctory and lukewarm. Roman Catholic names will 
appear at the head of any such agitation whenever it may 
be set on foot, but they will not form its main strength. 
Their antagonism, such as it is, might at any time be bought 
off by an independent provision for the sustenance of the 
priests. The attack, whenever it does come, will draw most 
of its force, and all its bitterness, from the opposite quarter of 
the religious compass. It is only the English Liberals who 
are likely to put all their energies into it, because it is ise | 
they who will not lose by its success. If the oath is w 
anything as a protection, it ought clearly to be imposed upon 
them. To spare them, and to force the oath upon the Roman 
Catholics, is letting the fox into the farmyard while the 
nursery cat has been carefully locked up. 

All this was very obvious, and must have occurred to the 
mind of any one who took the trouble to reflect upon the sub- 
ject. But on the eve of a general election the intellect of 
the two Houses of Parliament must be measured, not by its 
ordinary standard, but by the average intellect of the British 
electors. It is to them that the debates are really addressed ; 
and all the reasoning is carefully diluted down to the strength 
which their brain can bear. In the present instance, it had to 
undergo a still further deterioration; for it was not the general 
No-Popery prejudices of England that were interested so much 
as the special fanaticism of Ulster. With the Presbyterians 
of the North of Ireland, all questions of this kind are simply 
regarded as an opportunity for a sally upon the enemy. There 
is a death-feud between them and the Roman Catholics. 
Everything that benefits the Catholics is of necessity, from 
that simple fact, an injury to them. They regard the Roman 
Catholics as entitled to no other law than the law of war. It 
is simply irrelevant to tell them that the oath is galling to the 
Roman Catholics. Of course it is; it would have en- 
tirely disappointed the objects of its framers if it had 
not been. We might as well have hoped to stop the 
fire of a Garibaldian battery. by pointing out that 
the Austrians did not like cannon-balls. Every time a 
Roman Catholic winces under the insults of the oath, balm is 
carried to an Orangeman’s heart. Every time a Roman Ca- 
tholic is relieved from any one of the torments with which 
our fathers were wont to test his spiritual sincerity, a dark 
gloom settles upon the Orangeman’s soul. It is necessarily, 
therefore, very difficult for statesmen to hold what is called 
an even-handed balance between the Orangeman and his 
victim. An Orangeman believes that he is the agent of the 
Protestant world, to see the Trish Catholic properly bullied. 
When he hears English people talk of impartiality and justice, 
it does not occur to him to answer the suggestions, because he 
is simply incapable of understanding them, He feels just as 
a drummer-boy would feel who was told that impartial justice 
was to be measured out between him and the soldier he was 
flogging, and that, therefore, strokes must be delivered which 
would not have the slightest tendency to be disagreeable to 
the man upon whose back they fell. His mission is ended, 
his yocation is gone, if he is not to be the instrument 
of English vengeance upon the Papists, to the mention of 
whom he would probably attach a series of adjectives and par- 
ticiples that we cannot print.» Unhappily, such spirits ride 
the storm upon the eve of a general election. Imagination 
may conceive what our condition would be if every year, 
or every two years, the spirit of our public men were to be 
what it has been during the Session that is now expiring. 

As an electioneering maneuvre, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Monset has achieved a brilliant success. The foreign 
policy of the Tories has procured them a certain amouht of 
support from the English Roman Catholics; and at one time 
the feeling extended even to the Irish. Now ever since the 
days of O’ConneLt, the Irish Roman Catholics have been 
looked upon as the natural ap of the Whig 
party, and they naturally look with indignation upon 
any accidental circumstance that may have the effect of 
weakening their hold. What with their Italian policy, 
and what with the eccentricities of Sir Ropert Prex, the 
Whigs were in serious danger of losing the support which for 
many years back they have received from the Irish Catholics. 
The skill which Mr. Monsett has shown in steering them 
through this difficult strait is worthy of the most substantial 
acknowledgment. With infinite discernment, he lighted at 
once upon the weak point in his adversary’s harness. A 
mere attack upon the Established Church in Ireland would 
have been of no use, for everybody knew that the Tories 
were pledged to support the Established Church. The object 
was to find a concession which the Tories without any 
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substantial sacrifice might have granted, but which the passions | defence of St. Perer’s domain—it has doubtless been con- 
of their Orange supporters would drive them to refuse. The | tended — is incompatible with a vow of obedience to the 
Roman Catholic oaths offered precisely the subject-matter | Sovereign who has possessed himself of part of it. This is 
desired. They gave no real security to any portion of | the sort of argument which is particularly likely to touch the 
the Church Establishment, and might have been safely | Pore. He is a good man, and a kindly man; but he is at 
abandoned by its keenest friend. But they were con- | the mercy of any casuistical scruple which happens for the 
nected so closely in their history with the struggle be- | time to run riot among the fanatics of ‘his immediate 
tween Romanism and Protestantism, that popular feeling | circle. It would be easy for a man of sense to explain 
was almost certain to attach to them a value they did not | the consecratiop formula in a less aggressive way; a 
really possess. Mr. MonseLt saw his advantage, and urged statesman might either consent to abrogate the oath 


it with dexterity. It must be admitted, however, that he was | 
favoured by singular obtuseness on the other side. The | 
policy of the Tories was to avoid, with the most scrupulous | 
care, giving any prominence to a question so full of danger to 
themselves. They, however, blind to the pitfall into which 
they were walking, went out of their way to make it the most 
important discussion of the Session. Mr. MonseLu’s con- 
nection with the army departments has evidently given him 
some hints in generalship, which his abilities have improved 
to the utmost. In this conflict between him and the Tory 
leaders, they have shown themselves utterly overmatched. 


ITALY. 


it is true that the Pore refuses to allow the Bishops in 

the ci-devant domains of the Church to swear allegiance 
to their Sovereign, the wonder is, not that the negotiations 
between the Vatican and the King of Iraty should be broken 
off, but that they should have lasted so long. M. VeGezzt’s 
return, at the beginning of the month, to Rome gave the world 
cause to surmise something better. The natural inference 
was certainly that some unexpected basis for a mutual 
arrangement had been discovered, and that the details alone 
remained to be settled. An impassable morass, across which 
the advisers of the Vatican will throw no bridge, still, 
however, separates Italy and the Church. Perhaps it is not 
altogether hasty to assume that, after a short interval of 
internal struggle, the Vatican has ended by once more 
sinking under the fatal influence of the clique who surround 
Pio Nono, and whose ill-digested theological learning is gene- 
rally employed in inventing on fit occasions a hundred holy 
reasons why the Porr should never commit himself to any 
sensible act. ‘Two diplomatic deputations, whose mission was 
a moderate and friendly one, may be seen at one and the same 
moment wending fruitlessly home again from the gates of 
Rome. The Holy See, it seems, is in no yielding humour. 
The Emperor of Mexico cannot get half as good terms as those 
which France obtained fifty years ago under not dissimilar 
circumstances; while in Italy, His Hotmvess, though anxious 
for the free circulation of his episcopal agents or emissaries, 
positively declines to allow them to take any oath which would 
interfere with their sacred duty to a foreign Pretender. Under 
ordinary circumstances, political oaths are not replete with 
much political advantage. Some may be viewed as asser- 
tions of abstract political doctrine, but a great many are only 
a serio-comic way that the State has of trampling on the 
graves of extinct factions. The oath of the Italian 
Bishops, however, becomes an institution of some merit 
when it is understood that the Porz’s chosen Bishops 
will not and may not take it. The Church of Rome 
is bound by no theological doctrine to ignore the progress of 
disagreeable events. The Apostles taught submission to a 
Government whose principle was anti-Christian ; the Papacy, 
in like manner, acknowledges theoretically the position of 
all the Powers that be. A refusal of the Vatican to ac- 
quiesce in the title of the King of Iraty is therefore a proof, 
not merely that it disapproves, but that it intends upon 
opportunity to contest it. This is all very well. The weak- 
ness of human nature may easily lead an ousted monarch to 
protract longer than is necessary a feeble and fruitless re- 
sistance to the claims of his successor. But if the Porr still 
intimates an intention to continue hostilities against Vicror 


EmmanveL, he can hardly expect that prince to furnish him 
with the means of doing so from every pulpit in a hundred | 
vacant dioceses of Italy. 

i. would be idle to attempt to hunt the advisers of the 
Port through all the devious casuistical labyrinths among | 
which they have been wandering in the effort to determine 
whether Bishops might lawfully obey a King who has taken 
some of the Church’s property. Knowing what we do of the | 


in question, or wink at the obvious gloss with which 
it may be read. The Pore is too honest a bigot to 
be able either to dispense with an established formula or to 
allow that it can mean anything but what he wishes it to, 


_mean. ‘The chance of a reconciliation with Italy has, there- 
fore, been sacrificed to a casuistical difficulty. Fortunately, 


the Pore suffers most from his own obstinacy. It is probable 
that any partial understanding between the Italian and the 
Papal Government would have led to much dissatisfaction in 
the Italian Kingdom. A thorough reconciliation might have 
had its uses and advantages; but the reconciliation could not 
have been complete while the question of Rome had been 
left outstanding, not to mention the still more serious pro- 
blems of Church and State with which the Italian Parliament 
in its next session is pledged to deal. A formal or implied 


‘surrender of all claims to the old Papal territory might have 


been worth purchasing for diplomatic purposes ; but it would 
not suit Italy to enter into a treaty from which the Pore 
would reap an increase of political power, while Victor 
EmManvet would gain nothing but a slap in the face. The 
entire Continent, sooner or later, will in its heart acknowledge 
that the King of Iraty has gone as far as he could have gone 
with prudence. There is not a Government in Europe which 
would have consented to sign a species of Concordat in the 
preamble of which the rights of the Government over its own 
subjects were studiously, though silently, denied. 

The joy of the extreme Papal party at the break-down of 
the proposed compromise seems likely to be loud and long. 
The Papal party are even less wise in their generation than 
the Pore. His Hoxiess would have been glad to be friends 
with Italy, if his narrow lights would have let him. His 
followers rejoice to be able once again to indulge their foolish 
and insane hatred of a Liberal Government, under cover of 
the Port's reluctant decision in favour of their views. They 
have all the venom of the serpent, while the Pope only 
can be charged with the fatuity of the dove. The Ultra- 
montane dislike of Italy is almost too violent to be natural. 
The truth is, that the Ultramontanes make of Italy a scapegoat 
to bear the sins of France. Catholicism dare not break with 
the French Empire, but it takes its revenge by insulting 
a country which at present is a less formidable Power. 
Tacitus, as a safe way of inveighing against the vices 
of Imperial Rome, praised, and praised extravagantly, 
the savage virtues of an uncivilized Germany. The 
Pope's Brigade in France and in Rome adopt a slightly 
different method, though the object is somewhat of the same 
description. The King of Ivaty is the whipping-boy who 
suffers at their hands the punishment which Napovgon III. 
and his Ministers with impunity deserve. M. Vacca (the 
impious Vacca, as he is called habitually by the Osservatore 
Romano), M. Lanza, and M. Sexva bear into the wilderness 
the sins of which it would scarcely be decent or safe to accuse 
Prince Napo.eon, M. pe Persieny, or M. Durvy. In their blind- 
ness the Roman Ultramontanes do not perceive that the Church 
in Northern Italy is at the mercy of the men whom they so 
outrageously detest. The Papacy during the lifetime of the 
present generation may possibly succeed in preserving Rome, 
under conditions a little unpalatable to itseli. French policy 
has declared itself against the completion of Italian unity ; and 
the Italians for many years cannot violently lay hands upon 
the forbidden fruit, except at the risk of destroying their own 
monarchy and institutions. But, internally, Italy has no one 
to fear or to consult. The one thing which might 
yet perhaps rescue a fragment of the threatened privi- 
leges of Catholicism from the general wreck is a 
reconciliation between the Kingdom of Italy and Pio 
Nono. As Pio Nono refuses to listen to all reasonable over- 
tures, his clergy and his convents are virtually left to their 
fate. It is not that the leaders of public opinion in Italy are 
senseless enthusiasts like the politicians of the French Revo- 


Vatican, we may take it for granted that the balance has | lution. They will never sweep away all the national religion, 
been turned by some pious quibble. Possibly the Roman | however recklessly or ignorantly the Successor of the Apostles 
reactionary party have urged with success the proposition that | may behave. But they are resolute and educated antagonists 
all Catholic Bishops are bound by the same kind of Non of the whole Ultramontane system, and they are not 
Possumus as the Pore. At their consecration they swear to | likely to go out of their way to respect the status of a 
defend St. Perer’s domain against all aggressors; and the | Church whose chief identifies himself with the cause of 
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all the enemies of the nation. It will soon be the duty 
of the patriotic statesmen of Florence to prune the power 
and the political opportunities of the clergy, which is now 
deliberately told, upon Pontifical authority, that the King of 
Traty is not merely an infidel, but an acknowledged usurper.. 
They will accomplish the task without mercy, if without 
rancour. The rupture of the late negotiations cannot but 
render it more difficult for them to be even moderate in their 
reforms. It is only fair to suppose that the legislators of a 
great people will be uninfluenced by unjust pique or hatred ; 
but the irresponsible democratic party in Italy will be able 
without stint to excite themselves and the nation with the 
theme of the hopeless bigotry and the inveterate hostility of 
the Court of Rome. 

Italy, like England, is on the eve of a general election ; but 
it is difficult to say what effect the abortive negotiation of 
M. Vecezzi will have upon the result. In the great towns, and 
in the thickly pepulated districts of the Northern division of the 
Kingdom, the clerical party can do but little, exert themselves 
how they will; but Southern Italy, for electoral purposes, is 
as unknown and as uncertain a field as a newly enfranchised 
English borough. Government influence in both French and 
Italian elections is much r than it is in our own 
country. With us, both Liberal and Tory voters have some- 
thing to gain by sticking to their party, but in Italy or 
Franee every one who hopes for place or preferment can 
only secure it by voting for the Government candidate. The 
democratic popular party is strong enough to return a com- 
pact minority of delegates, but it has lost temporarily the 
confidence of the great body of the nation, and some of the 
ablest democratic politicians look coldly on the unwelcome 
task of sitting in a Parliament which they dislike, and which 
dislikes them. In the South, and especially in Sicily, the 
intended conversion of ecclesiastical property and the suppres- 
sion of the convents will be an agitating electoral topic; 
but the new Sicilian deputies cannot oppose the Govern- 
ment schemes more effectually though they may do 
so more noisily—than they did in the Session which has 
just concluded. Without plunging too deeply into the perilous 
depths of prophecy, we may venture to believe that the coming 
Parliament will, upon the whole, resemble its predecessor very 
nearly. One growing feature in Italian politics ought not to 
escape notice. No statesman of great eminence has sprumg up 
of late, but public opinion is every day more and more 
organizing itself. During the last twelve months it has re- 
peatedly displayed itself in undisguised and important mani- 
festations, and it is probable that the Italian Chambers will be 
henceforward considerably moved by the general feeling out 
of doors and in the press.‘ An increasing dislike of French 
interference is one of the most remarkable parts of the phe- 
nomenon. In another year or two it will be almost impossible 
for any Ministry to exist which labours under the popular 
suspicion of playing a French game. ‘The recent demonstra- 
tions at Turin are not in themselves of much consequence. 
But Italy is beginning in many ways to show an inclination 
to govern itself, and not merely to be governed by clever 
Ministers and an industrious Parliament. Englishmen, who 
value so highly the influence of opinion outside as well as 
inside the House of Commons, will see in this a symptom of 
real national advance. Nor is public opinion merely or- 
ganizing itself. It is educating itself as well. ‘The intelligent 
lower classes in the towns are not disposed to be mere 
Mazzinians or Garibaldians. The Mazzinians, with all their 
Committees, have not much more influence upon their fellow- 
townsmen than the Foreign Affairs Committee of Sheffield or 
of Newcastle. French intervention or Government blunders 
might restore great power to the hands of the extreme party ; 
but at present the mass of the middle and lower classes are 
ready within proper limits to trust their constitutional 
leaders, and are content to admire, without following, 
General Garmatp1. They are happy enough to subscribe to 
give him gold medals, but they have no wish to see him 
direct the politics of the country. A few years ago, Italian 
contemporary history looked like a novel which was made up 
of the adventures of a few heroes. It might have consisted of 
four or five chapters, devoted respectively to the achievements 
and plans of Napo.eon III., Cavour, Garmatp1, Mazzini, and 
the Port. The novel is gradually becoming less romantic. 
Italy is commencing a chapter for herself, in which the 
heroes have a very moderate place; while the Italian people 
fill up the rest. ‘The political influence of France and of the 
Pore, and the personal influence of the Mazzints, the Cavours, 
and the GariBaLpis are dropping like water off the back of 
the nation. This is a great gain, for it is as inexpedient that 
the history of Italy should be identical with the history of 
Cavour or GarIBALDI as it would be that English history 


‘the constituency more largely than 


should be identical with the biography of Lord PaLmerston 
or Mr. Disrazii. Side by side with such a growth, the 
sulkiness of the German Zollverein and the promised con- 
descensions of Spanish diplomacy are of little moment to Italy. 
Educated public opinion is a better guide than any sing: 
hero, and a better source of strength than any diplomatic 
recognition. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


ik is probably a relief, after sentence is passed, to 
know the day of execution. Before the end of next week, 
the writs will have reached the returning officers, and in a 
fortnight from this time boroughs will be at peace, and 
candidates, whether they have failed or succeeded, may safel 
hold and express any opinions which they may prefer. It 
cannot be said that any single election coekgeee, 207 extra- 
ordinary share of general attention, unless Mr. Guiapstone’s 
tenure of the representation of Oxford may be regarded as 
especially important. The chances are at present apparently 
nearly equal, as either candidate is supposed to have received 
1,600 or 1,700 promises. About 500 voters remaining un- 
pledged have the power of determining the result; and if it is 
supposed that hesitating caution implies a tendency to reflec- 
tion, Mr. Giapsrone is likely to profit a Pog meditations of 
. Harpy. The 
Universities ought to feel a responsibility as the only 
electoral bodies which professedly represent intellect and 
learning. It is true that they never descend below re- 
spectability in the choice of their members, but since 
Sir Rosert and Lord PaLMersTon were ively 
driven from Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. GLADSTONE been 
the only University member who could be considered eminent 
either as a scholar or asa statesman. It is possible that he may 
have defects, which indeed have been unwillingly admitted 
on various occasions by some of his t advocates; 
but his opinions as well as his faculties are more ex- 
pansive, more generous, and larger than Mr. Harpy’s. 
There would be much injustice in disfranchising the 
less intelligent portion of any constituency, nor can it be 
denied that the remoter clergy in the rural districts are as 
fully entitled to vote as statesmen, or as Professors, It is, 
however, certain that the most highly educated members of the 
University, including the residents who conduct the educa- 
tion of students, support by a large majority the candidate 
who frightens recluse and timid graduates. In old College 
statutes, powers are sometimes vested in the “ larger and 
“sounder” portion of the governing body; and although, in 
practice, it is found difficult to fest comparative soundness, the 
principle is in itself worthy of respect. It has been thought 
that Mr. Guapstoye’s simultaneous candidature for South 
Lancashire might injure his canse at Oxfordy but it ought to 
be reniembered that Mr. Harpy also has provided a second 
string to his bow in the quiet little borough of Leominster. 
London, which in the absence of political excitement 
becomes interesting by force of proximity, is languidly 
attempting to produce a certain number of contests. The 
Conservatives of the City were willing to allow the sitting 
members to be re-elected, but they naturally objected to the 
dictates of a club which calls itself the Liberal Registration 
Association. If there were any:popular feeling in favour of 
the representation of minorities, nothing could be simpler 
than the concession of one or two seats to the Conservative 
party. It is believed that a majority of the bankers 
and merchants of London belong to Lord Dersy’s party, 
but the bulk of the constituency is divided in dif- 
ferent proportions. In all departments of human activity 
the strong are too much disposed to profit by their 
strength, and, unless some artificial impediment is inter- 
posed, the electors of the City will, as long as they form a 
majority, return four Liberal members. In the only other 
metropolitan borough where a Conservative candidate has a 
chance of success, Mr. W. H. Saitu is prosecuting his can- 
vass with sanguine expectations. Mr. Mit has committed 
the crime which in ordinary boroughs is known by the 
description of dividing the Liberal party. His supporters 
originally proposed, not that Sir Joun SweLLEy should be 
superseded, but that a Guardsman of rank should not be 
allowed to sit for Westminster without any pretence of personal 
fitness. The sentiments of Mr. Mit and his supporters were 
worthy of all admiration, and, although money has been spent, 
the philosophic candidate has abstained from interference, and 
even from the use of legitimate means of success. There is 
reason to fear that the electors of Westminster appreciate but 
imperfectly the legitimate scruples of their most eminent can- 
didate. It is highly desirable that a man of learning and 
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- constituency is still uncertain. At Nottingham, Mr. Pacer 


‘Ministers to browbeat and bully the representatives of: the 
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ius should e the commonplace members who have 
Fithorto vindicated Liberal opinions in Westminster ; but a 
triumph which was not only gratuitous, but inexpensive to 
all parties, would have been comparatively agreeable. It now 
appears that the purist supporters of Mr. Mit wish to coalesce 
with Captain Grosvenor’s Committee, and incidentally to 
profit by his liberal expenditure. Those who touch pitch only 
by employing their neighbours to perform the disagreeable 
task, may perhaps boast that they are not defiled. In Fins- 
bury, and in the distant Tower Hamlets, the local managers 
are indulging in the unwonted luxury of a contest. No poli- 
tical enthusiast can persuade himself to care whether the 
sitting members are to be replaced by candidates of the same 
political colour, ‘The reasons, whatever they may have been, 
for returning Mr. Butier on former occasions are equally | 
potent in 1865 ; and his opponent is only known as an attorney 
who defended Miter at his trial, after having been ludi- 
crously frightened by an imaginary and very remote itaitation 
of his client’s exploit. 

The addresses of candidates display all possible gradations 
of wisdom, of ingenuity, and of grammar. One of the oddest 
documents of the kind has been published by Sir E. B. 
Lytron, who might have been thought capable of writing 
intelligible English. The Malt-tax, notwithstanding many 
objections to the continuance of the impost, has not generally 
been thought to “ fetter the discretion of skill” in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. It is not wholly intelligible how the “ re- 
“‘ moval of abuses and the amelioration of laws” can be “as 


“much within the range of a truly Conservative policy as a 
“ prudent man places, among the objects demanding his care | 
“and forethought,” the repairs of a house which he has no | 
desire to pull down. The farmers of Hertfordshire are so | 
thoroughly bent on the repeal of the Malt-tax that they | 
overruled, a year ago, the compromise by which Mr. H. 
CowPrr was to be returned. It is perfectly natural that Sir 
E. B. Lytron should share the popular belief; and, on the 
other hand, it is satisfactory to find that a member of the 
Cowrer family has no desire to disturb the supremacy of the 
governing classes, including the First Minister and the Prin- 
cipal Commissioner of Works. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hore appeals to the Liberal-Conservative 
electors of Stoke in a well written and sincere profession of 
absolute independence. When a party vote is given, every 
member is necessarily included in one or other of the rival clas- 
sifications; but there is a wide difference between the bigoted 
Tory and the moderate defender of existing institutions. Mr. 
Hore has a strong claim to a seat in the House of Commons, 
where his votes would be more enlightened than those of many 
professed Liberals. Almost every great town in the kingdom 
will be enlivened by a contest. After much hesitation, the 
Manchester wirepullers have resolved on the choice of a brother 
of Mr. Bricut. The party which, a few years ago, excluded 
Mr. Mitner Gipson from the representation appears to have 
subsided into insignificance or helplessness. ‘The electors of 
Glasgow appear, with sounder judgment, to prefer a can- 
didate who openly repudiates the claim of the unconvicted 
community to the suffrage. Liverpool may possibly return 
two Opposition members, and at Bristol the decision of the 


and Mr. Mortey, though they advocate a wide extension of 
the franchise, have been hooted and assaulted by the perverse 
working-man. A certain Sir Rosert Ciirton has acquired a 
local popularity which enables him to dispose of the native 
mob. The faith in universal suffrage which survives a shower 
of brickbats must be unusually tenacious. In the counties, 
a certain number of old-fashioned contests will continue 
old-established political traditions. Mr. Locke Kine and Mr. 
Buxton are opposed in East Surrey, and the nominees of the 
two great parties are once more about to try their strength in 
West Kent. The boroughs, however, will produce more 
exciting contests, and it is impossible to foresee the 

result. The fate of parties in the future Parliament rests 
with the Lrish constituencies. 


PRUSSIA, 
‘pas impudence which consists in making the best of a bad 
+ case, and treating it as the best case in the world, is never 
a to fail the present Primz Mnuster of Prussia. Under 
is advice, the Kine has done everything short of suspendi 
the Constitution. He has invaded it at every aa 
has got everything that despotism could give him except 
freedom from all public criticism, and he has allowed his 


people as if they were the scum of the earth. But this is not 
enough to satisfy M. von Bismark. To snub and defeat the | 


7 


Deputies is only half the fun. It is the last touch to vilify 
and slander them. There is some amusement in showing that 
the Deputies, and not the Covrt, have been unfaithful, un- 
patriotic, unconstitutionl. The wolf complains of the lamb, 


| the butcher of the ox, the Brighton sweeps of Mr. WaGner. 
.These wretched Deputies will not do as they are bid, when it 


is clearly for the interests of Prussia that they should be 
obedient. They have crippled trade, stopped progress, insulted 
the army, defeated the project of a navy, and kept the Kine 
out of all thatis hisown. Any one who read M..von Bismarx’s 
parting address would think that the Prussian Lower House 
contained a set of the most cantankerous, vulgar, disloyal, 
arrogant ruffians on earth. They even refuse to associate 
themselves with the glories of Diippel; and what Prussian 
who knows that Diippel was in its way quite as glorious 
and heroic as Leipsic or Waterloo can stand that? And 
the worst of it is that the accusation is, in a sense, true. The 
Lower House, in @ pettifogging way, insists on looking at 
legal rights and at real facts. If the Constitution is violated, 
the House declines to shut its eyes and say that it is not 
violated, simply because a handful of Danes with old-fashioned 
artillery had to yield to a great military monarchy and 
rifled cannon. The Deputies were for the moment silenced by 
the events of the war. They did not speak against the war 
while the army was fighting; but they from the beginning 
maintained that the war was begun, as it was conducted, in 
an unconstitutional way. Parliament was not consulted either 
as to the expediency of the war, or as to the way in which it 
should be conducted, or as to the objects to be arrived at, or 
as to the funds which should be provided for its maintenance. 
The Ministry, in a highhanded way, took all the responsibility 
on itsell, decided the terms of the Austrian alliance, the money 
to be spent, and the sources from which this money should 
come. ‘he Lower House now says that the Ministry, having 
taken this responsibility, may keep it. Nothing shall be done 
to relieve them from the burden. The issue is, not whether a 
particular sum of money was well spent, but whether those 
who spent it had any business to spend it; and to this clear 
issue the Deputies stick, in a practical obstinate kind of 
way on which the fiery onslaughts and invectives of M. von 
Bismark make no impression. The legal rights of Parliament 
under the Constitution have been invaded, and on every point, 
sinall as well as great, the Commons insist on vindicating these 
legal rights. They will not even allow that the interest on 
the public debt ought to have been reduced, as it has been 
reduced, without their sanction, and they think more of de- 
fending the principle that the representatives of the people 
ought to be consulted before any financial change is made than 
of saving a half per cent. “ Legal right” is the cry of the Op- 
position, and “‘ Want of patriotism ” is the cry of the Ministry. 
These cries are new in Prussia, but they are very old in 
land. ¢ 

The German Liberals are taunted with the slow progress 
they make, with the long-suffering they show, with their 
lawyerlike arguments, and their slowness to rush to barricades 
and muskets and gunpowder. It is true that they move 
slowly, but then it may be fairly contended that they move 
surely, and move as quickly as itis wise forthem todo, They 
have a task before them which they must discharge if they 
wish to have any wide and permanent success. They) 
must educate the nation in the ways of constitutional’ 
government; they must drive home to the minds of the 
majority of their countrymen the conviction that nothing, 
more is asked for from the Crown than is legally and 
indisputably due. It must be remembered that Constitu- 
tionalism in Prussia is something new, and every one who is 
concerned in making the Constitution a reality has much to: 
learn himself, and many prejudices to dispel, and many con- 
fused: ideas to clear up in others. There are many special’ 
obstacles to be overcome in Prussia before free government 
can be thoroughly established there. In the first place, there 
is a passionate loyalty, a reverence for the Kine as the repre- 
sentative of those who have created Prussia, a sentiment of 
gratitude to the Royal House, which makes the constitutional 
fiction that the Kine can do no wrong a reality to the 
Prussians. Even the Lower House, on rising, gave a hearty. 
cheer for the very Sovereign who, through his Ministers, had) 
been abusing them as a pack of grievance-mongering, sneaking 
busybodies. And this feeling for the Royal House is very 
much strengthened by the hopes that are entertained of the 
Crown Prince. He is said to be a well-meaning, honourable, 
young man, and he has got a very clever liberal English 
wife; and as a few years, if life is spared him, must 
see him on the throne, all projects of barricades and 
gunpowder seem worse than an ity. If the Deputies 
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will have done all that can be required of them now, and 
they can quite afford to wait until M. vow Bismark or his 
successor has a new master. In the next place, Prussian 
Liberals do not stand alone. They derive a great part of 
their strength, and a great part of the consequence they. 
enjoy, from their connection with persons of a similar way of 
thinking in neighbouring German States. They are watched 
by hundreds of persons in those States who wish that Liberal 
ideas should triumph, but who could never feel easy in sup- 
porting any political line unless they could bring themselves 
to believe honestly that the law was on their side, and that 
they were on the side of order and good government. It is | 
because there is a national opinion thus formed that the — 
Prussian electors take heart, and feel themselves bound to do 
their duty, not only to Prussia, but to Germany. ‘Then, 
again, it must be remembered that considerable sections of 
Prussian society do not go with the Lower House at all. | 
M. von Bismark has himself been obliged to moderate in | 
some degree the enthusiasm of the Upper House for despotism, | 
and the nobles can with confidence appeal to a large portion | 
of the peasantry as thinking as their betters in the neigh- | 
bourhood. think. The Constitutional party, by avoiding 
violence and by appealing to the good sense and justice of 
their opponents in the towns and in the country, may hope 
that the opposition under this head will be continually less. 
And, lastly, no one in Prussia wants a revolution. Times are 
good, the towns are prospering, there is plenty of business of all 
sorfs going on. People under such circumstances will not 
fight, but they will attempt all such defence of their legal 
rights as can be made in a safe and unambitious way. By 
degrees they become possessed with the notion that the general 
defence of all legal rights is the first duty of such a party as 
that to which they belong. And thus the habits of free govern- 
ment spread, almost without any of the crucial problems of 
free government being raised. Nor are individuals wanting 
to set the example of self-sacrifice on behalf of freedom. A 
Prussian Hamppen has been found in a famous Liberal deputy, 
Doctor Jacosy, and he has been condemned to expiate by six 
months’ imprisonment the daring offence of advising his 
fellow-countrymen not to pay taxes illegally levied. 

Atany rate, in South Germany the Prussian Constitutionalists 
are reaping their reward already. Golden opinions of them 
are formed in Austria, and as part of their great work is to 
liberalize Austria and the Austrian Reichsrath, they are thus 
making for themselves friends whose friendship is very 
valuable. In the matter of the Duchies, the Lower House of 
Prussia comes much nearer to the opinion of Vienna than to 
that of M. von Bismark. They are all for the Duke of 
AveusrensurG. He must, of course, give them Kiel, and he 
must let his little force be under Prussian orders, But he and 
his tiny Parliament ought, they think, to be left to settle how 
this contingent is to be raised, and how it is to be paid. 
M. von Bismark, on the other hand, is much more grasping. 
He will not own that the Duke of Auausrensurc has any title 
at all; and his lawyers have just been guided to the conclu- 
sion that the King of Denmark, after all, had a clear legal 
title, and that accordingly the allies hold the Duchies by 
pure right of conquest. The best thing for all parties, he says, 
is that the Duchies should be annexed to Prussia, for then 
the inhabitants of the Duchies would not be crushed by the 
weight of that debt of ten millions sterling which they are 
held to have incurred by invoking the assistance of their 
big neighbours. But if the worst comes to the worst, and 
the Duke of AvGustensurc must be allowed to have his 
Duchies, then M. von Bismark thinks the least Prussia can 
claim, in addition to Kiel, is that she should manage the 
conscription in the Duchies, and carry off as many men 
as she wants and can find to swell the ranks of her army. 
The Lower House, however, with its inconvenient habit of | 
looking to legal rights, takes a very different view. It has 
voted that the question of the Duchies ought to be speedily © 
settled, or, in other words, that the Duke of Avausren-_ 
BurG should be allowed at once to enjoy his own. Nor, 
again, ought any pressure to be put upon the Duchies 
which will make them, not, as they profess to be, an in- | 
dependent State, but a mere dependency of Prussia; and, 
above all, the possession of Kiel should not be turned into 
a subtle means of subjecting honest Prussians, zealous for 
constitutional blessings, to naval as well as military coercion. — 
On all these heads the leaders of Liberal opinion in Prussia — 
find great support, sympathy, and admiration in Austria, 
and they are doing more, by inspiring a belief in their 
honesty, to spread Liberal views in Southern Germany than | 
could be effected in any other way. The Liberal party 
in Prussia therefore is casting its bread on the waters, both 
in” Northern and Southern Germany, and may hope to find | 


it again. They are prepared to wait many days before 
do find it, but their finding it may be all the 2 age ay 


the long run. 


INDIA. 

IR CHARLES WOOD'S apology for postponing his Indian 
statement is perhaps unanswerable. It is certainly better to 
have trustworthy accounts explained to an empty House at the 
close of the Session than to have delusive figures paraded at a 
more convenient time. But the question still remains, why the 
official sketch of the condition of the Indian Empire should not 
have been exhibited in a tolerably perfect state before the 


House of Commons had been reduced to its present nebulous” 


condition. Until some better arrangement can be introduced, 
it is in vain to look for anything more satisfactory than 
the desultory conversation which now passes for a debate 
on India. It has seldom happened that more important 
topics in connection with our Eastern Empire have pre- 
sented themselves for consideration. The singular course of 
financial affairs, the apprehended return to a cycle of de- 
ficits in the midst of the greatest prosperity which India 
has ever enjoyed, the strange caprices of Sir CHARLES 
Trevetyan’s last Budget, the measure of the military force 
required for the security of the country, and the paramount 
question of public works—all were touched upon in a fashion 
which, however instructive, is not likely to exert any useful 
influence on the conduct of Indian affairs. In the main, the 
course taken by Sir Cartes Woop is not open to much 
objection; though, as regards the manner of his action, the 
House evidently sympathized with the alarm expressed by 
Mr. Vansittart lest every important officer should resign, as 
he understood that Sir Joun Lawrence and Sir BartLe Frere 
had already desired to do, rather than discharge their duties 
in such fetters as it pleases the Secretary of Srate for Inpia 
to rivet upon them. 

Sir Cuartes Woop’s task, on the present occasion, was 
relieved by the congenial duty under which he found himself 
of condemning the action of the Indian Government. That Sir 
Cuartes TreveLyAN was mistaken alike in abandoning the 
Income-tax without any suitable equivalent, and in proposing 
such a substitute as export duties on the growing industries of 
the country, scarcely any one in England will doubt; but 
there was not much occasion for the Ministerial expression of 
regret that Sir Joun Lawrence had thought himself bound to 
give way (not without protest) to the unanimous opinion of 
his Council. The assertion that, until last March, no 
one in India ever dreamed of allowing the Income- 
tax to expire was wholly | without foundation. From 
the day of its imposition until its. final abandonment, our 
financial Ministers in India have (whether wisely or 
not is, another matter) incessantly soothed the native mind 
with assurances that the tax was not to be renewed after 
1865. It is always mischievous to hamper a future Govern- 
ment by prospective announcements which it may become 
equally impolitic to fulfil and dangerous to disappoint, and it 
was especially injurious to encourage the otherwise untaxed 
class on whom the Income-tax fell to hope for a return of 
their old immunity from public burdens. There is much to 
be said against the details of the Indian Income-tax. Mr. 
Witson’s pedantry had imported into it the complicated and 
inquisitorial machinery which, scarcely endured in England, 
was found to be wholly inoperative upon Hindoo consciences. 
The consequence was that, in practice, all attempts at enforcing 
self-assessment were abandoned. A rough and utterly inade- 
quate guess at each man’s income was made in the first year, 
and, notwithstanding the enormous wealth acquired by the 
commercial classes since the rise in the price of cotton, the 
Government never ventured on enforcing a fresh assessment. 
At the same time, in principle, nothing could be sounder than 
the Income-tax policy. It struck those who escaped almost 
every other impost—a fact which is curiously illustrated by 
the absence from the revenue returns of any trace of im- 


_ provement which can be fairly credited to the commercial 


prosperity of the last few years. The real merits, without 
the practical defects, of the impost might no doubt have been 


secured by a rougher kind of Income-tax, more of the nature 
_of Mr. Harrineron’s License-tax which was summarily set 


aside when the first English financier appeared upon the 
scene; and a recurrence to some measure of this character, in 
substitution for the Income-tax, would perhaps have recon- 


_ciled with the urgent necessities of the Indian treasury the 


objections to continuing a tax so often doomed by anticipation. 
However, the tax is gone, and the export duties which, in 
despair of finding a better source of revenue, Sir CHARLES 
TreveLyAN had substituted, are gone too, by. an exercise of 
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authority on the part of Sir Cartes Woop which for once 
is backed by almost universal, approval. There are two 
possible ways of meeting the difficulty thus occasioned, both 
unhappily open to grave objection. Sir Joun Lawrence and 
his Council suggested a loan, which seemed peculiarly ill- 


timed. Sir Cuartes Woop proposes economy, with a special ° 


reference to public works. That there may be room for 
genuine economy in many departments of the Indian service 
is only too probable, but the shortsighted policy of starving 
remunerative works is a mode of lessening expenditure the 
very reverse of economical. 

After all the boasting of the improved form and accuracy of 
the accounts of India, which is to some extent justified by the 
labours of Mr. Witson, Mr. Larne, and above all, of Sir CHaRLEs 
TREVELYAN, they still contain much that is obscure, and more 
that is deceptive. This very item of Public Works is one of the 
most striking examples. It sounds very imposing to hear that 
the Indian Government annually invests, from the general 
and local funds, more than 6,000,000/. in public works. 
Mr. Laine did not hesitate to point to this system as 
constituting a sinking fund on the grandest scale and the 
soundest principle; and any one, on looking at an Indian 
balance-sheet, would inevitably come to the conclusion that, 
over and above its regular expenditure, the Indian Govern- 
ment was able to lay by these enormous sums to be invested 
as capital in works of a highly remunerative character. Sir 
Cartes Woop, while admitting that it might be prudent 
even to borrow for undertakings of a profitable kind, 
encouraged the common delusion by stating that in the 
last six years India had devoted as much as 34,000,000l. 
to public works. But the real truth is that, in the 
sense in which we understand the words in England, not 
one-tenth of this outlay has ever been employed in public 
works at all. The greater part of this apparently ad- 
vantageous investment is a mere juggle of figures. If a 
barrack is built in this country, the cost is set down in the 
military estimates. In the Indian accounts, it is carried to 
“ Public Works.” Out of our local taxes we spend in England 
very many millions a-year in keeping roads and bridges, 
gaols and court-houses, in decent repair. In India all this is 
done by the Government, and entered in the balance-sheet 
as an expenditure on account of public works. If the 
magnificent item which annually appears in Sir Coartes Woop’s 
Budget were closely analysed, perhaps about one-tenth of it 
would really prove to be a genuine reproductive investment 
of capital, as distinguished from mere military expenditure or 
current outgoings for repairs, and the like. The corre- 
spondence on the subject between the Indian Department and 
the GoveRNor-GENERAL gives a rough approach to such an 
analysis. Out of a proposed outlay of 4,700,000l., 1,250,000l. 
is attributed to barracks and military works, 650,000/. to 
gaols and other buildings, 800,000/. to establishment ex- 
penses, and 2,000,000/. to roads, canals, and works of the like 
character. By far the greater part of this latter sum will be 
absorbed in ordinary repairs; but the accounts and estimates 
furnish no means of discriminating real investments of capital 
from expenses of maintenance which, under the most lax railway 
management, would be charged against revenue. A very 
important piece of information is found, however, in Sir 
Cuartes TrEVELYAN’s Budget statement. He tells us that, at 
the outside, all that will be available for the construction of 
works of irrigation will be only 250,000/.; and as these now 
constitute by far the most important of the reproductive in- 
vestments of India, it can scarcely be wrong to assume that 
Mr. Laine’s boasted sinking fund and Sir Cuartes Woop’s 
“enormous outlay” are really represented by an investment 
of little more than 300,000/. a year in remunerative under- 
takings. What makes the petty character of the expenditure 
the more striking is the fact that. the establishment for the 
superintendence of these matters costs 800,000/., or more 
than double the amount of the capital employed. These 
are facts which ought to appear on the face of the Indian 
accounts, and it would then be impossible for Sir Cuartes 
Woop to point to a vast expenditure on works supposed to be 
of a useful character as an excuse for refusing the assistance 
which may be required to conduct them on a profitable scale. 

Few will hesitate to join in Sir Cuantes Woop’s condemna- 
tion of a petty loan designed to cover the deficiency of an 
ill-planned Budget ; but if the truth had been less disguised, 
there would have been still fewer to sympathise with the hesi- 
tation which has so long prevented a loan on a suitable scale 
specially appropriated to works of irrigation and other invest- 
ments of the same profitable kind. Hitherto the most. pro- 
mising enterprises have been starved at the very time that the 
public were taught to believe that many millions were annually 
spent upon them. If a bold but prudent policy were once 


frankly adopted, Sir Cuartes Woop would have little occasion 
to lament the recurrence of Indian deficits at a time when 
Indian wealth has beert increasing beyond all former example. 


THE HISTORY OF OPINION. 


A BOOK that deserves to be called in every sense remarkable 
appeared two or three months ago, and even those who find 
objections that may be brought against it cannot fail to be struck 
with its leafning, its ori ity, and the number of valuable 
trains of thought which it suggests. This book is Mr. Lecky’s 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, and it is remarkable 
not only because it is written with moderation, with a wide com- 
mand of very different kinds of knowledge, with a wholesome 
love for truth and straightforward thinking, and in charming 
English, but also because it is the first work of a young writer. 
We are filled with admiration at the many great qualities which 
this work indicates, considering that its author has not had the 
advantage of those opportunities of testing and arranging thoughts 
which long years alone can give; and we may hope that Mr. 
will live to write a work that will teach this meration as 
much as this book enables it to learn. At the same time, there are 
faults in the work which impair its effect. It is exceedingly 
difficult as we read on to make out what the writer 
is driving at. We go through page after page of matter 
that is always interesting and sometimes new, but we 
ask ourselves in and in what is the object of the 
work, what is the proposition to establish which the author 
has set himself, what is the result to which he is conducting us. 
We learn that rationalism has risen and has acquired influence in 
Europe, that the spirit of the age has changed, that there has been 
development and change of , and so forth; but we long for 
those clear statements of definite propositions, framed in language 
accurate enough to bear discussion, to which Mr. Mill has accus- 
tomed us. ran attentive and repeated study of the work, we 
may, however, say that we gather Mr. Lecky’s main statement to 
be this. The belief in the nature of God and the mode of the 
government of the universe affects every other belief in the most 
rofound and vital way. Four centuries ago Europe had a 
belief on these points which it no longer has. It believes 
something different about God and the government of the 
social, political, and religious life. Mr. to te 
us the change was Uffected. It fret by the 
force of discussion; then by the action of such causes as the ex- 
tension of political activity, the growth of industry, the revival 
of classical a the advance of physical science ; and, still 
more, it was effected | by that interaction of all causes of change 
which leads men to have a different intellectual bias. Mr. Lecky 
dilates on this head at t length, and recurs to it very 
frequently, What seems to have s him most in the history 
of opinion is, that mankind do not seem to abandon a false opinion 
because it is false, but because it no longer harmonizes with their 
general conceptions of what is true or probable on some of the 
most important subjects of thought. Nor do they then always 
acknowledge that the false opinion is false; but they cease to 
realize it, to act upon it, to allow it to have any real influence on 
their lives. The history of opinion is, therefore, the history of 
certain beliefs being discarded or ceasing to have vitality. The 
belief in the rotation of the sun round the earth has, for example, 
been discarded. The belief that it is the duty of Christian men to 
persecute heretics has also been discarded ; but the belief on which 
this belief really rests, that error in Christian doctrine is fatal to 
salvation, has not been discarded—it has merely ceased to have 
any vitality. Those who shrink from saying er that 
they have discarded it shrink still more from g on 
it, and giving it those results which men gave it unhe- 
sitatingly when they really believed in it. As an historian of 
opinion, Mr. Lecky, as it seems to us, is quite right in dwelling 
as forcibly as he does on the decay of beliefs which have 
not been discarded. He is the historian of a change which, as a 
matter of fact, has taken this form. People do disbelieve in the 
duty of persecution who do not say to themselves distinctly that 
they disbelieve that to think in a particular way is necessary to 
salvation. It is true that they arrive at this semi-distinct frame 
of mind in a great measure because other ns have thought 
distinctly, and have offered to prove, and have proved, that the 
evidence that God attaches so great an importance to doctrinal 
exactness as to damn the inexact is not sufficient to warrant our 
killing le who to the best of our belief are inexact. But 
although the semi-distinct e could never have got so far 
as they have got without the distinct people to help them, 
the distinct people do not alone, by the mere force of their 
ents on a particular point, create the semi-distinct opinion 
of their neighbours. To the creation of this opinion many causes 
have co-operated. For example, it appears probable to the semi- 
distinct that doctrinal exactitude is not necessary, because they 
know that the persons who once held the belief that doctrinal 
exactitude was necessary also held other beliefs about God, such 
as a belief in His constant 
le like physical philosophers have disproved, and which they, 
eir sonst -distinet way, ceased to hold. That is, the 
tion of one semi-distinct opinion renders more easy the adoption of 
another semi-distinct opinion akin to the former; and this is, we 
conceive, what is really meant by the “spirit of the age.” Mr. 


Lecky, having set himself to describe the change of opinions, is 
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quite right, therefore, to attach importance to the spirit of the age ; 

only it would have been convenient to his readers if he had told 

them a little more clearly what it was to which he attached im- 
, and why he did so. 

The old belief as to God and the government of the universe, 
together with the beliefs depending on or in some way connected 
with that belief, came to this. Men in Europe used to believe 
that miracles of all kinds, heavenly and diabolic, were constantly 
going on, and that both God the Devil actively interfered 
in the minutest details of human life; and as it was the duty of 
men to be on the side of God, it was their duty to oppose the 
Devil and those persons, such as witches and sorcerers, through 
whom he acted, and to drown, burn, and otherwise get rid of 
them. In art, men believed that to paint, or otherwise represent, 
the Saviour and the saints, and the relies of the saints, and other 

subjects, was the true end of art. They believed that all 
that could be known of the constitution of the universe, and of 
the configuration of the earth, was to be learnt out of the Bible, 
ly by looking at what it said on such matters, and partly by 
wing instructive ries from it. They believed that 
men were tainted with hereditary guilt, and that, unless 
this guilt was removed by baptism, it necessarily inyolved 
damnation, They believed this damnation would take the 
form of a material hell, where, in a given locality, real fire would 
burn real bodies; and ey believed that all the heathen, bein 
tainted with hereditary pu t, and not having been baptized, wall 
be pape and kept in this locality. In order to preserve men from 
such a fate, to make them be baptized, and to protect them after 
baptism from that doctrinal inexactitude which was as fatal as the 
waut of baptism, they believed it was their duty to persecute, and 
also to use ony means, such as pious frauds, which could possibly 
keep men right. Further, they believed that politics should be 
according to theology, that Christians should always 
fight the heathen, and that Christians who are exact in doctrine 
should always Sight the inexact. They rested the scheme of human 
government on divine authority, and believed that the king was 
authorized by God to rule his subjects, and that all rebellion was 
unehristian. They also ht that usury was not pommel, 
that it was wrong to have dealings with unbelievers, that theatres 
were wicked, that poverty was a Christian virtue, that to afilict 


and mortify the body was the road to goodness, and that a man or | 


woman who abstained from all intercourse with the opposite sex 
did something especially pleasing to God. 

Now, as Mr. Lecky says, and says with little exaggeration, all 
these beliefs have died out. Some have been discarded, some have 
ceased to be realized. The beliefs that really influence mankind 
are of a quite different kind. Europeans now believe that there 
is no miraculous interference in the secular affairs of men on the 

either of God or of the Devil; and more especially the belief 
in diabolic interference has absolutely perished. They think that 


art has many other things to do than merely to instruct the igno- 


rant in the facts of religious history. Christian history now only 
supplies subjects, as Roman history or English history wn do too. 
Men now pursue physical science entirely independently of the Bible, 


_ and when they have found out by this independent investigation 


what they think true, some of them try to show that the Bible 
means the same nse ee say thatthe Bible is wrong ; some say 
nothing, but their belief that the Bible is right is not a realized 
belief. Further, men no longer believe with any distinctness that 
there is any taint of hereditary guilt in mankind such as to involve 
damnation to the unbaptized, nor do they believe that men are 
damned because, having been baptized, they do not hold the right 
views about the Christian religion. Of course, as they no longer 
think orthodoxy all-important, they do not consider themselves 
entitled to burn the unorthodox. They do not take theology into 
account when they form political combinations. Thus a Protestant, a 
Catholic, and an Infidel Power lately opposed a Greek Church 
Power. They consider that the King a 


not rule the society well, he may be lawfully made to rule 
it well or to retire from his post. They are indifferent to the pro- 
visions of the Levitical law when they calculate the interest of 
money; they deal with Chinese, Jews, and misbelievers of all 
kinds, and think only of the profit that is to be got out 
of the dealing. They amuse themselves, try to get rich, have 
a comfortable table, flirt and marry, and yet think themselves 
excellent Christians. For this is the point especially to be noted. 
Europe has not ceased to be religious, and not ceased to be 
Christian. But it has a totally new conception of religion and of 
Christianity, and the question which Mr. Lecky undertakes to 
answer is how this change came about, 

The answer divides itself into two heads. There is the assign- 
ment of the causes, and the description of the process. If, for 
example, we take the subject of witchcraf’, the historian has first 
to state what were the causes that have led men to abandon the 
belief in diabolic interference ; and, secondly, what were the ste 
by which it was abandoned. It was at its height, Mr. Lecky te 
us, in the time of the Commonwealth, and he has therefore to 
deseribe how it grew up to that time and decayed after that 
time, and in this department he appears to us to excel 
in a very high degree. His history of opinion, in the 
sense of the history of the stages of the gro and decay of 
an opinion, has almost every merit that could be wished. It is 
copious, accurate, and lively. But, further, the causes of the 
change have to be assigned. And here, perhaps, Mr. Lecky is not 
quite so clear as could be wished; but his want of clearness is in 


es simply because it is | 
oe for the society he rules that he should rule, and that, if he 
oes 
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a great measure due to the nature of his subject, and to his keen 
Men have ceased to believe in 
witches, use the ts against witches are 
than the for them. ‘There reason for not 
believing in them wanted, and there is no other that has a 
menent oe We at this day do not believe in prying 
use, if it comes to arguing, we can better against them, 
as we think, than any one can argue for them, But, historically, 
society has admitted the cogency of the ents aguinst 
witches, not only because they were cogent, but because other 
opinions, held distinctly or indistinctly, made it seem probable 
at these arguments were nt. But to set out this in 
detail, with regard to any particular opinion, is very difficult. 
To state even the chief of the opinions which, at any given 
time, predispose men to accept a new opinion relating more or 
less to the same subject-matter, is a very complicated and laborious 
process. Sometimes Mr. Lecky attempts it; sometimes he avoids 
it, and refers us to the spirit of the age, which is only a decorative 
way of saying that men were predisposed to or against an opinion 
because they were so predisposed. We could not expect that, on 
each occasion of describing a change of opinion, Mr. y would 
analyse all the opinions that predisposed men to the change; but 
he might have given, as in one or two places he does give, a 
tolerably exhaustive example, and then explained why he could 
not be always repeating the process. 

The thought will constantly arise, while we read Mr. Lecky’s 
book, what does this history of opinion show, and what does Mr. 
Lecky think it shows? Are modern opinions true because they 
are different from ancient ones? Is it true, for example, that there 
is no diabolic interference because men have ceased to believe 
in it? This is a question with which Mr. Lecky as an historian 
might have declined to have anything to do. He might have 
said that it was his business only to describe what opinions 
| on certain subjects had been, and what they were, and to account 
for the alteration, But Mr. Lecky is not so rigidly historical, and 

robably his subject would have had no attractions for him if he 
had been. He allows it to be perceived that he thinks the bulk 

of modern opinion to be true. But then he is aware of the 
_ enormity of the assumption that opinions are true because they 
are modern, and so he sometimes hesitates and protects himself 
by reservations which bewilder and disappoint the reader. We 
| wish that Mr. Lecky, without committing himself too specifically 

to a bulk of opinions in detail, had proceeded to point out that 
_modern opinions are likely to be truer than ancient ones, not 
_ because they are modern, but because, in the first place, we know 
_more—we know the physical world, for instance, and the nature of 
' man in different parts of the globe, to a de; altogether beyond 
the knowledge attained by any one three or four hun years ago; 
and, secondly, because we have gradually learnt a much truer and 
more accurate method of investigation than men had formerly. 
Having a much larger body of evidence at our command, and 
understanding much better the rules by which this evidence is to 
be tested and applied, we are much more likely to come to a right 
conclusion than our forefathers were. But on each ticular 
question there is nothing to | yes us but evidence, and the rules 
of evidence. The spirit of the age may guide us wrongly just as 
well as rightly. We may even be disposed, by the acceptance of 
true new opinions, to accept false new opinions. The disbelief in 
ghosts, Mr. Lecky tells us, led many to materialism; and in 
fact the' history of opinion is in a great measure nothing but the 
record of the manner in which the opinions of wise men have been 
misapplied by fools. But still, on the whole, the opinions of men 
have become truer, for there is no meaning in a true opinion but an 
opinion in accordance with evidence rightly tested and applied ; 
and as we enlarge our body of evidence, and test and apply it more 
scientifically, we must be getting nearer truth. 


SOCIAL SALAMANDERS. 


(HOmEIDERING the amount of annoyance and misery which, in 
some shape or other, everybody has to go through in his pas- 
sage through life, it would obviously be a great thing if we could 
discover the secret of those most remarkable people who seem to 
pass through the fiery furnace of mortification or disgrace without 
suffering a pang. The man of ordinary sensibility may endure his 
troubles, great and small, with fortitude or resignation, but still 
they affect him in a very perceptible fashion. To have his name 
and his private aflairs dragged before the public, or to be hu- 
miliated in society by the bad conduct of his relations, or to fail 
in his business, fills him with a vexation which he scarcely 
cares to conceal. But there are plenty of people who appear 
thoroughly impervious to all feelings of this sort. ike 
Shadrach and Meshach, they are protected by a mysterious 
force against the usual effects ‘of the heated furnace. When they 
come out, we can plainly see that oa their bodies the fire has 
no power, nor is a hair of their head singed, nor are their coats 
changed, nor has the smell of fire passed on them. Instead of 
courting retirement, they seek as much society as they can get. 
Instead of covering up their humiliations or misconduct, they 
treat it all as something quite in the ordi course of things, 
and ingeniously solace themselves by viewing their own deliberate 
folly or wickedness as naturally incidental to the common lot of 
mortal man. The advantages of possessing a temperament of this 
kind are too plain to need enumeration. Such a disposition is 
only one instance of the many beneficent provisions for tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb. The young lady, for instance, who 
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finds too late that men betray, and thinks the only art to soothe 
her melancholy is to bring an action for breach of promise, would, 
one might suppose, be the most miserable of women but for this 
exceptional gift of resisting all uncomfortable influences. Most young 
es would endure any amount of horrible suffering in another way 
rather than drag the faithless lover and their own lacerated feelings 
before a judge and jury. But of course we all know that there 
are beings in whose eyes scruples of this sort are only the mark of 
a very creature. They have not the slightest objection in 
the world to hear a nag counsel read out the once prized 
love-letters amid the roars of a crowded and convivially-minded 
court. They can sit by and, for form’s sake shedding a senti- 
mental tear or two under a veil, listen with complacency to evidence 
as to the number of kisses and squeezings of the hand which went 
on, and to ic narratives of the lover-like speeches which the 
defendant had been such @ fool as to make in the presence of a 
cloud of witnesses. The prospect of having to go through such 
an ordeal would positively turn an ordinary girl’s hair white in a 
single night. But then the ordinary gil is not morally pachy- 
dermatous. She is often, it must be admitted, uncommonly 
dull and stupid and silly, but the dullest and stupidest may be the 
most sensitive about exposure and humiliation. Still let us humbly 
envy their more fortunate sisters who don’t at all shudder at the 
notion of being the town’s talk, or of being the heroine of sensation 
leading ae of getting two or three thousand pounds out of 
an old lover. en there are men, too, naturally endowed with a 
similar gift. Their souls are so constituted that the sharpest iron 
seems less to enter into them. Overwhelm them with ever 
so much ridicule or contempt or detestation, and they rise to the 
surface again as cheerful and undaunted as ever. They do not 
vaiue social condemnation or any other form of public opinion at a 
pin’s fee. Instances ;of such persons abound even among the 
where the force of public opinion is in a general way most 
keenly felt. Men of rank and station may be found as defiant of 
the eensure of respectable people, as rebellious against the 
tong prescriptions of the social code, as if they had been 
and bred among costermongers. We may occasionally 
fall in even with a great dignitary in Church or State who 
can face with composure a popular storm that would drive 
most men to cut their throats. And this not from a lofty 
consciousness of rectitude or virtue, but simply because he is 
by nature—or by a careful self-training, which comes to the same 
ing—incapable of feeling outside pressure. Plain men look at 
such sublime people just as children look at the salamander who 
ra with molten lead, and grasps a red-hot poker, and thrusts 
is hand into the flame without crying out or doing himself any 
harm, We are lost in amazement, and wonder in vain to what 
miraculous force they are indebted for so blessed an immunity 
from the ordinary weaknesses of human nature. The riddle has 
to be given up. A scientific philosopher cannot in the faintest 
way understand the mental composition of that majority of man- 
kind on whom anything like a reason or an argument is absolutely 
and utterly thrown away. And to anybody with a moderate sense 
of social responsibility apathy to public opinion is as mysterious, 
as hard to realize, as the state of mind unapproachable 
by Teason is to the scientific inquirer. The conditions 
of social and intellectual pachydermatousness are in themselves 
equally wonderful, though the latter is a great deal the more 
common of the two. In fact, most people can get on very well 
without any active love of abstract truth, but very few would 
find life endurable without a fair share of the approval of their 

‘he same kind of power of bearing social fire without pain or 
discomfort is often exhibited in minor matters. Men who would 
shrink from an encounter with outside prejudices or opinions in 
very important things do not fear the punishment of singularity 
in trifles. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays, seriously lays 
it down that it is almost a duty in every lover of individual 
freedom not to go to dinner-parties in a dress coat, and to wear a 
beard. The latter injunction has now indeed lost its point, 
but there are plenty of equally powerful devices for showing 
the world that you do not mean to be its slave. People 
still think it pleasant and decorous to wear tailed coats 
and white ties at evening parties, and we fancy that anybody with 


in seeing why. The case is different with these little salamanders, 
We can never find out what it is they really gain by their extra- 
ordinary exhibitions. And it is obvious that they lose a good deal 
of the very power which ‘they are supposed to ie ce psa desi- 
rous of obtaining. If a man wants to make the world more tole- 
rant of speculative or theological differences, or to make it 
new social doctrines which he has come to preach, surely he is not 
a audience by outraging eir habits 
in the sheerest trifles. & saint in a tailed coat twice 
a saint in a tweed shooting jacket? On the contrary. 
listen to a man who differed 
them in + matters if he did not flout and snub them in 
small ones. identification of all uncommon and unpopular 
views with strange manners and uncouth attire is a total couree 
for any one to pursue who wishes such views to become common 
popular as speedily as may be. 

In by far the majority of cases, contempt’ for public opinion is a 
sign either of consummate impudence or surpassing pin todiasty 
The man whose chief care in is, in all his opinions and habits, 
to be ina lacent minority of one, never makes any mark on 
those who are brought into contact with him, and for the sufficient 
reason that he has no mark particularly worth making. The most 
egotistical of men, if he only digs a little way below the surface, is 
as good od which the world an filly 
as an i whi world recognises as fully as 
himself does. It is only when they never take the trouble to 
go below what is immediately visible that people acquire a habit 
of thinking all the rest of the world but Fee aah, a pore of 
wrong-headed idiots. And the other phase of contempt for public 
censure, arising from selfishness or impudence, is the reflection of 
a similar theory. The only difference is, that while the one man 
supposes the average intelligence of his neighbours to stand at 
zero, the other regards their average virtue as a mere empty pre- 
tence and sham. Of course it should be observed that there is a 
good side to this power of looking down on the world. A man 
may rebel against social pressure, and pass through the fire of 
general censure without flinching, for other reasons than that he 
considers society to be made up of fools and dupes, and the end-all 
and be-all of social duty to consist in i one pursuing his own 
lowest and most immediate interest. Nearly every thoughtful 
person can find points in which he dislikes the conduct or opinions 
of those about him, and in which he is not disposed to let himself 
conform to them. In order to hold his ground in these respects 
without losing elsewhere, he must have both co 
and knack. The first is easier and commoner than 
second. Plenty of men have pluck enough to touch the hot 
metal, but then they get burnt. They boldly defy popular and 
orthodox opinion—for instance, about the Darwin controversy, or 
the Pentateuch, or the observance of Sunday. Then they sud- 
denly find themselves branded with a dozen evil names. A man 
of another sort will contrive to hold just the same unfashionable 
opinions, and even to ex them to a tolerably wide extent, 
without receiving any punishment whatever. He understands 
the trick of dealing with the fiery element. This is by no means 
saying that the clever salamander is the nobler or worthier of the 
two. He seems to have the best of it, and so he has in one sense. 
Still, as a rule, the other would probably rather be without the 
knack, and bear whatever pred he may-get inflicted on him 
with so munch ke to be of 


CROTCHETS. 


oes is a certain mental infirmity the presence of which we 
recognise almost instinctively, and which specially infests 
intellects of a certain degree of power. A crotchety man in ordi 
estimation is the antithesis to a man of sound common sense. His 
judgments may be ingenious to the highest degree; they may 
imply, by mere force of eccentricity, an ability ter than that 
denoted by the most unimpeachable opinions. But no one trusts 
them, or considers them as any better than so many intellectual 
playthings. The ordinary praise to which a stupid man aspi 
which he may gain by negative qualities, is that 
being thoroughly sensible. If he only takes sufficient care never 
to exercise his own abilities, but to strike a mean between the 
most commonplace sentiments which he hears, he can scarcely fail 


a epee for making a social martyr of himself might easily gratify 
it ing out to dinner a few times in a dressing-gown or a | 


y 
tweed suit. Some men vindicate the right of free expansion in | 
the human mind by leaving their hair to grow to any length it — 
pleases, or by a strange head-gear, and coats fearfully and | 
. Th 


wonderfully made ey do not feel im the least uncomfortable in 
being singular. The grins and starings with which they are | 
greeted by a world sunk in commonplace and conventionalities | 
move them not a jot. We can even understand their coming, after | 
long practice, absolutely to like being pointed at, and hearing | 
people say, not hic est, but quis est? It is quite true that 
society ought not to prevent a man from doing what he chooses, 
so long as he does not injure others. But one cannot help 
suspecting that some of these fearful innovators in trifles very 
often do exactly what they do not like, just for the sake of 
showing their daring or age After all, a young woman 
who submits to the mortification of a public trial generally gets a 
substantial reward for her superior courage, and the great man who 
defies public opinion as to the jobbing of patron as the grati- | 
fication of seeing all his family, down to the third and fourth 

generation, comfortably provided for. We may wonder how they | 
manage to bear the fire so placidly, but there is not much difficulty 


to make this reputation. In active life he becomes known as @ 
good man of business ; that is, he ties up all his letters in red tape, 
never strays into an original opinion, and never loses his way in 
the attempt to strike out a new path. The converse of the con- 
ventional praise bestowed upon good dogged stupidity is the 
condemnation upon eccentric ability; and, of course, it is 
often utterly unfair, and only means that a creeping thing does not see 
the advantage of flying. A formula which enables the Morning Ad- 
vertiser to pooh-pooh Mr. Mill, and gives to a six-pound householder 
a comfortable sense of superiority over Mr. Gladstone, must be often 
silly enough. There is much truth in the retort made to the sneers 
against unpractical men, that any one who is content not to see 
beyond his nose will escape aiming at the stars; but he will not be 
necessarily wiser or better by sheer defect of imagination. 

The accusation, however, so often directed at random, sometimes 
hits a very palpable mark. The failing attacked is one which gene- 
rally implies rather a positive than a negative quality; it is more 
likely to result from an excess, than from a defect, of some intellec- 
tual power. But although the disease is one which specially attacks 
the higher order of minds, it produces very awkward symptoms, 
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vigour of the frame sometimes renders a man as awkward as a 
uniform weakness. In cases where numbers of people have 
to act together, the most impracticable men are often the cleverest 
in particular directions. In a popular constituency, where every- 

y has imbibed just the same set of opinions, the candidate has 
at least no difficulty. He may have a very unpleasant leek to 
swallow, but, at any rate, he has only to swallow it once 
for all to satisfy everybody. He has not to imbibe one 
nauseous compound to satisfy one fraction of his supporters, and 
then to make wry faces over a draught quite as disagreeable and 
of a novel flavour to satisfy another. In rtion as the general 
intellectual level rises, and differences me manifest which 
were previously merged in a common torpidity, the variety, if not 
the severity, of the tests increases. He finds one man who has 
a pet dogma about Maynooth, another who has a theory about the 
registration of landed property, and a third who insists upon the 
introduction of Mr. "s scheme of representation. As the 
number of objects upon which a man can exercise his powers of 
thought increases, the chance of his hitting off a line of 
reflection increases equally. The thoroughly crotchety man is, 
indeed, sometimes generated by a partial education. He attaches 
an absurd value to the particular waifs and strays of opinion 
which have drifted in his direction. A gentleman who has been 
immured in a remote country parish is almost unavoidably driven 
to appropriate some hobby ; and constant concentration upon his 
pet opinions is apt to generate crotchets. There is no subject, for 
example, which has produced finer specimens of these intellectual 
monstrosities than the study of that book which has been said to 
“find a man mad or leave him so.” A theologian who has been 
attracted by the charms of the Apocalypse ually comes to con- 
ceive of all human history as the answer to an ingenious riddle. He 
explains the French Revolution or the repeal of the Corn-laws by 
a reference to the frogs or the Triple Division. From want of due 
friction with men of different views, he arrives at the belief that 
there is something profane about any scheme of politics which 
does not take into account the m of the number 666. If 
he has a scientific turn, he adds another to the incredibly numerous 
crowd who are always squaring the circle, or ere - 
petual motion. Men may be found in remote villages who declare 
that they have actually put together a machine for perpetual 
motion, which is at present cl shoes, but which will before 
long revolutionize the whole face of society. And such men are 
very likely as shrewd in all practical matters as their neighbours. 
The tendency to harp perpetually upon one particular string has 
been developed in them by artificial seclusion from the great 
currents of thought. To find the disease in its normal state, we 
must examine those who retain their mode of thought under 
unfavourable circumstances ; who continue to worship their idol 
when they know that every one else despises it; and who insist 
upon looking from their own point of view at questions with 
whose ordinary solution they are well acquainted. They of 
course cannot fall into such grotesque blunders as we have men- 
tioned, but they show the same tendency to take hold of things 
by the wrong handle, and to be unmoved by the expostulations of 
those who preserve the ordinary practice. 

There are many opinions put forward by men of ability to which 
we feel that the only possible answer is conveyed in alaugh. It 
is a dangerous and not very logical mode of argument, but, such 
as it is, it is - to be conclusive. For example, such political 
nostrums as Mr. Hare’s scheme, and other proposals for dis- 
tributing the suffrage so as to eliminate corruption by some 
cunning device, are generally put out of court sather by humour 
than logic. Rightly or wrongly, the method often succeeds in 

ismissing them summarily to the limbo where crotchets of former 
days sleep their long unbroken sleep. It need not be said that the 
argument from ridicule is insufficient; but we must add that it is 
an argument. It is one of the conditions of a plan for political 
progress that it should not make every one smile on hearing its 
name. It may possess sufficient vitality to outlive the laughers ; 


but, as a rule, the laughers live the longest, and for the time have 
the best of the dispute. They raise at least a presumption that 
the scheme does not meet the wants of those for whom it is 
lanned. Now the iarity of the genuine man of crotchets 
is that he is entirely insensible to this method of arguing. In other 
words, he is, as a rule, a clever man without any sense of humour. 
To give an accurate definition of humour is known to be an im- 
possible task. It implies, however, a certain power of sympathy 
with your fellow-creatures. It includes, in addition to the equally 
indefinable element of wit, a special sensitiveness to incongruities 
of character and sentiment. Or perhaps it is wit modified by | 
more than the average susceptibility to emotion. A strong sense 
of humour is, therefore, the best veep against stumbling into 
those political doctrines which we crotchets because they are 
unfitted to the present state of society. The characteristic error 
of the theoretical politician is to talk about men and women as the — 
mathematician about the symbols in his algebraical formule. 
He arranges them in some symmetrical device, as if they were as 
devoid of any feeling as so many pieces on a chessboard. He puts 
his machinery nicely together — and becomes so fond of its — 
ingenious combinations that he make no allowance for disturb- 
ing forces. It is an essential part of the method id jem, economy — 
to consider human beings as exclusively actuated by a desire for 
wealth. The errors of some of the best political economists arise 
from forgetting that this is nothing more an hypothesis. Now 
the adaptation to ordinary affairs of maxims drawn from this 
imaginary world is just what generates crotchets. They are 


inions to which their author attaches an exaggerated importance, 
of their simplicity. With a little less 
ability, he would never have e enamoured of them. With a 
little more sense of humour, he would have felt their incongruity 
with the world around him. A man who gives much thought to 
‘speculative politics satisfies himself that every woman should have 
a vote. Perhaps at some indefinite distance of time facts may 
come to correspond with his theory. But when he to the 
hustings he should at least be able to sympathize with the sense of 
absurdity with which most men receive the idea of thirty thousand 
housemaids rushing to the poll. He will otherwise certainly 
be a crotchet-ridden man. Nothing can be more pleasing 
to the mathematical mind than to ponder over the ingenious 
ae meer of a scheme like Mr. Hare’s, and to discover that, 
in order to form a perfect representative body, it is only necessary 
to deal with an equation to whose solution indefinite approxima- 
tions may be made, although it can never be actually attained. 
A very small sense of humour would restrain him from — 
such pearls before six-pound householders. He may play wi 
these intellectual puzzles as long as he likes ; if he produces them 
in public he must either have the spirit of a m or be incapable 
of seeing a joke. A total absence of humour is the first condition 
for producing bores of all species; and no bore is greater than the 
man who goes about with one of these pet nostrums for the universal 
reformation of mankind. On a larger scale, we generally claim 
the possession of a sense of humour as a characteristic difference 
between ourselves and the French. To a certain extent it is 
bably true ; and it helps to explain why so many Frenchmen keep 
little hoards of what they call eternal truths, and what we consider 
impracticable crotchets, to be sacrificed to no party whatever. A 
Frenchman, like all worshippers of crotchets, is notoriously inca- 
pable of making a compromise. ; 

There is another species of crotchet which is due to precisely 
opposite causes—to an excess instead of a defect of humour. It is 
apt to be a paradox instead of a platitude. The fault of such 
philosophers as we have been describing is that they con- 
sider the world to be composed of a number of colourless and 
monotonous units which will fit nicely into their formule. 
The humourist, on the other hand, fancies that everybody 
walks about, like one of Mr. Dickens’s characters, marked by 
some peculiar oddity. He is pleased by a few shrewd de- 
tached maxims, which he does not trouble himself to form into 
a system. We could not find a better example of this type 
of mind than Mr. Carlyle. No one possesses a keener 
sense of humour. He is attracted by all picturesque incon- 
gruities of character. He heartily hates the “ Dismal Science”; 
and he laughs at the platitudes of theoretical politicians. 
According to him, men’s actions do not admit of any 
scientific calculation, because one man differs from another as 
light from darkness. He judges of individuals with extraordinary 
keenness, but his general maxims are expressions of humorous 
prejudices rather than an attempt at scientific truths. “Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden,” expresses a hearty contempt for useless 
twaddle. It could not well be fitted into any Lover weap system. 
A thinker of this class has rather strong prejudices than crotchets. 
He is keenly sensible to a great many absurdities ; but his opinions 
about them seldom crystallize into crotchets. When they do, 
they have at least the merit of being generally amusing, instead 
of being intolerable bores. A certain amount of humour is re- 
quired to keep the mind from producing mere dry husks of 
argument; too much makes it throw up merely fantastic forms. 
A due proportion between the sense of the humorous and the 
other faculties is the characteristic merit of thoroughly sound 
minds, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN. 

HERE is something indescribably soothing in the process 
T of “ ventilating ” ; social evil—we do not use this last 
term in its recognized technical sense— by the easy process 
of reading a paper. The satisfaction which arises from it 
can be compared to no other form of pleasure. It seems to 
reach every weak point of human nature with a power of 

etration quite itsown. To compose a paper on a social evil i 


| in the first place, gratifying to one’s feelings of brotherly love an 
philantheopy. It fills the mind with 4 
_ you are doing good in the world. ,Then the pleasure of securing a 


the sweet conviction that 


number of people to listen to your speculations, and perhaps to 
discuss deference, immensely flattering to that 
vanity which is always so conspicuous in those who have the least 
to be vain about. The audience is generally sympathetic and 
admiring, because composed mostly of people who have papers of 
their own to read ; and who act therefore on the sound maxim that 
one good turn deserves another. And there is the delicious 
prospect, moreover, of finding a leading article on one’s views 
in what is called, for somo inexplicable reason, the “ leadi 

journal.” You may previously have been scarcely satisfied wi 

the style and tone of your paper, but all ivings dis- 
appear on finding to what washy and diluted the Times 
can manage to reduce the same arguments. But the supreme 
gratification of reading papers is that they cost nothing, ex- 
cept a little time, which the writer probably know no better 
means of filling up. It is not in the least necessary that, 
et should have got a ical mastery of the subject to be 


with no 


dled, or have given any deep thought to its principles or its 
rinkling of large general phrases, 


details, A profuse sp 
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meaning in particular, such as “ the 
” “the moral wants of the time,” “the spiritual trans- 
ion of the nineteenth century,” and so on, more than com- 
a for any lack of knowl or available suggestions. 
superb terms are as inexpressibly equsorting to the socially 
scientific as ‘‘ Mesopotamia ’’ was to the devout old woman of the 
—_ They diffuse a warm glow of self-complacency through the 
that is quite incomparable. They are the Old Tom of the 
mind. True, VOld Tom may be drunk in excess; and perhaps there 
is such a thing as a debauch on social science and big phrases. 
However that may be, we know no more thoroughly satisfactory, 
and at the same time economical, treat to a fussy person 
a philanthropic turn of mind than to write and read papers 
about social evils. Somehow or other, ladies seem to have 
found this out much more completely than men have. Perhaps it 
is because they have more time to spare for this inimitable 
diversion, or it may be that their charming impulsiveness and 
enthusiasm render them more independent of the practical con- 
siderations to which most men over twenty and under seventy are 

accustomed to look. 

It is to a lady that the world is indebted for attention bei 
once more called to the troublesome questions connected wi 
“domestic service.’ A large esseanbge met at St. James’s 
Hall to hear her paper read, as well as to listen to a speech from a 
very popular bishop on the great servant-gal question. Unhappily, 
the popular bishop could not attend, so they were forced to 
content themselves with that particularly strong-minded and 
judicious nobleman, the Marquis Townshend. The paper was 
exactly what such papers invariably are. It began with the. usual 
talk about “moral and social aspects,” and the necessity of con- 
ducting the discussion in a fair and kindly spirit ; and it ended with 
the almost as usual exhortation to mothers and wives to leave 
their frivolous and unprofitable occupations and take to social 
science and the regeneration of society. Employers ought to be 
more unanimous in their way of dealing with troublesome servants. 
Servants ought to be more candid, and, instead of abusing their 
masters and mistresses behind their backs, should remonstrate 
with them to their faces. A committee of practical people 
should combine to set up a registry office on grand prin- 
ciples. Master and servant should co-operate. ‘Then Mr. 

tings got up, and said that the reason why servants are so 

is the employment of women as navvies and_brick- 
makers. “One way of remedying the evil now complained of was 
to remove women from such degrading occupations, and give them 
the natural and genial employment of domestic servants.” ‘This is an 
immensely sensible notion. Female servants are slovenly, and 
lazy, and dirty, and thankless, because a few hundred women in 
Staffordshire have to work in brick-yards. On the same prin- 
ciple, a footman is impudent and dishonest, we suppose, because 
young men are employed in the “degrading occupation” of 
showing bonnets and measuring muslins in Regent Street or 
Piccadilly. Surely, much social science doth make men mad, A 
clergyman next got up, and said that “he had been a married 
man for nearly thirty years, and had never had occasion to dismiss 
a servant.” The first’ fact was exceedingly interesting in itself, 
but are we to infer that only married men keep servants? It 
was interesting, too, but scarcely to the point, to learn that he was 
so well pleased with his servants when in France that he had asked 
them to accompany him to England, “and they were at the present 
moment a of his domestic establishment.” Then Mr. Chadwick, 
with a bright burst of originality, said that children ought to be sent 
to school, and then they would grow up to be good servants. He 
“attributed great results to training children in schools; it taught 
them order, obedience, and patience.” If the orator had been 
addressing an audience in Whitechapel, this might have been more 
suitable; as it was, it seemed slightly superiiuous to inform a 
meeting principally composed of ladies that education produces 

t results in forming the character of children. 

After the subject had been thus powerfully and exhaustively dis- 
cussed, the proceedings were brought to a close by a resolution 
which is probably the sublimest thing of the kind in existence :— 
“ That the subject of domestic service being one of vast importance, 
in a moral and social point of view, it is incumbent on all that have 
regard for the welfare of the community to do what lies in their 
power to assist in remedying the evils which have been now under 
consideration.” We are delighted to be able to state that this 
resolution, so pointed, so full of meaning, so beautifully practical, 
was unanimously agreed to. Society will doubtless speedily begin 
to realize the beneficent results of this admirable resolve. It is 
to be hoped that the same effective method may be applied to 
other social evils besides servants. For instance, the practice of 
not paying what we owe abounds in momentous moral and social 
aspects. A paper upon the subject might be readily composed on the 

ion principles exemplified in the case before us. The wnter 
would beg that debtors and creditors should discuss the subject in 
a fair and kindly spirit. Creditors ought to be more unanimous 
as to the length of time and the amount of indulgence they give. 
Debtors ought to be more candid. Debtor and creditor should 
co-operate. Mr. Chadwick would then, with just the same appro- 
priateness, remark that people should be sent to school ; education 
produces wonderful results; it teaches people thrift and punc- 
tuality. Finally, the pattern resolution would do perfectly 
well for this as for all other possible occasions. The meeting 
would unanimously agree that everybody who professes ‘any 


regard for the welfare of the community should do what in him | 
lies to assist in remedying the evils of owing money. It would . 


of _ matters is a v fine 


t social revolution now in | be utterly a work of sapeeemantie to point out with isi 
Ww 


precision 
| either what the evils are or seem to be the most efficient 
remedies. The talking of twaddle and the passing of inane resolus 

tions constitute a process which is ad complete in itself. People 
| could not feel more deliciously happy if they had really done 
, something towards removing the evils which they have 80 
“glib ing about. The cup of their bliss would be too 
| full if an: were ever actually to come of their proceedings. 
It would, indeed, be unfair if the people who talk were also to carry 
off the satisfaction of the people ‘Who wok. After all, the introduc- 
tion of the. gfeat principle of the division of labour into these 
ing. The of the 
paper, and Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Hastings, and the audience, are 
pasa doing the best they can by ing resolutions. We 
others may be content with trying practically to give servants as 
little cause to complain as possible, and enduring all the dis- 
comforts which they inflict upon us with as much resignation and 
patience as we can comm: 

Dress and followers seem to be the chief grievances against 
domestic servants, and it is difficult to tell in which point people 
generally show most ignorance of human nature. “The secret 
respecting dress,” said the writer of the paper, “consisted in a de- 
sire to appear to be something or somebody that they are not; | 
and this, again, sprang from the disrepute in which service was 
held in the estimation of the class.” Just as if servants were the 
only people who like fine feathers. The gorgeous bonnet or 
pee ve. crinoline has just the same attractions for a house- 
maid as corresponding fineries have for her mistress. The 
love of grand clothes has no more connection with a servant's 
desire to herself off as a “ Marchioness” than the love 
of strong drink would have. Grand clothes set her off, and, 
as she thinks, add to her personal attractiveness. Surely the 
desire to look nice is in itself an adequate explanation of a 
servant's finery, without oe that she has a snobbish dis- 
like to be thought what she is. Perhaps, as a matter of fact, the 

r damsel, in her glaring colours and Brummagen ornaments, 
instead of looking nice, to a fastidious eye looks uncommonly 
nasty. And aman must have a very Quixotic attachment to the 
liberty of the subject who would prevent his wife from interfer- 
ing to repress any particularly odious display on the part of a 
servaut. Considering that a servant is as for doing certain 
duties—and among these duties is obviously included a reasonable 
regard to the tastes and wishes of her employers—there can be no 
harshness in requiring that a very pardonable love of fine 
dresses and bonnets should be kept within moderate bounds, 
Sensible and kindly people widen find any difficulty in 
checking anything like &% monstrous excess in these respects. 
Only, many persons are filled with the notion that a housemaid’ 
should dress like a Quakeress, and a shabby Quakeress into the 
bargain. Of course, people of this kind naturally find themselves 
involved in eternal conflicts with the worldly vanity of a spruce 
cook or maid. The great grievance of followers is much the same 
as the grievance of gay apparel. A weakness for having a fol- 
lower is kindred to the passion for smart clothes. In itself it is 
not any more shameful or surprising; but, just like finery, fol- 
lowers may be made horrible bores to the master and mistress of 
the house. The writer of the paper thought that, on this point, 
“some consideration was due to servants, but under care- 
fully considered conditions.” This view is not altegether so 
luminous or precise as it might be, and apparently the writer 
thinks that a code of conditions might be drawn up which 
would be universally applicable and appropriate. The fact is, that 
every household must have its own laws on these matters. One 
man might not object to see his servants clad in purple and fine 
linen, or to know that they had a follower apiece, who nightly 
discussed himself and his income, and his prospects and his 

neral conduct, in his own kitchen, Another thinks finery and 
= sal only other names for theft and unchastity. One cannot 
lay down a law on such points. Every master, so long as he pays 
his servant wages, may justly claim attention to his wishes; if 
they are fair and reasonable he will probably get a kind of 
approximation to what he wants, and if they are not he does not 
deserve it. The only possible rule for the master or mistress is 
summed up in the single word, Considerateness. And let them be 
as considerate as they will, they need not be surprised to find 
that servants are coustantly ready to thwart and annoy them. 
Only a very small number ever go into service with the 
intention of sticking to it for life and making a regular business of 
it. They are taken, as a rule, from the classes whose sense of 
moral obligation is the very dullest and most torpid possible. . 
Their gratitude for kindness shown them is strictly bounded by 
their chance of bettering themselves. In practice, therefore, the 
employer is likely to get on most smoothly who treats his servants 
cousiderately and kindly, but with so much and such sort of kind- 
ness as is due to his own self-respect rather than to their merits. 

The Times, with a silliness that even in that question is 
almost incredible, insists that the clergy are at fuult be- 
cause servants are unprincipled, and so on. There is werk 
done in servants’ our instructor let 

e cle cease their vain theological arguings, an 
down Of all imaginable this is the 
preposterous. The curate is the very last kind of follower whom 
the British householder would choose to see in his kitchen. 
Besides, in what sense is there more work to be done among ser- 
vants than among their masters and mistresses, or among 
destitute poor, or among comfortable tradesmen?’ Is there any 
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spiritual pastors and teachers than other people? The sum of the 
whole matter seems to be this. If man is sufficiently well off to 
be able to pay high wages, he can secure skilled and efficient ser- 
yents, who wil] do their work well and remain with him just as 
as it suits their interest or caprice, and not an hour longer. 
fhe cannot pay high wages, he will have to put up with more 
discomfort ; but if his wife he: to be a sensible woman she 
may train up her servants to any oy. of efficiency, with the 
consolatory assurance that, as soon as has trained them to a 
certain excellence, they will instantly leave her for some other 
mee with higher wages. It is not very comforting to recognise 
8, but no amount either of social science or clerical ministrations 
ean make any difference in it. 


. THE LAST WESTBURY SCANDAL. 


WE are not prepared to say that the huge folio of two hundred 
and fifty pages which contains the evidence taken by the 
Select Committee on the second great Westbury scandal is not 
such as to give the Committee at least an excuse for the deliver- 
ance which they have awarded to the Lord Chancellor. The 
Report of the Committee optimizes the case against Lord Westbury; 
it says all thatcan be said in the way of extenuation. We hope, there- 
fore, that we shall not be thought guilty of anything indecent or 
un- English in offering some remarks suggested by that document, 
and which are for the most part independent of any evidence, save 
that which the Committee themselves consider to be most im- 
portant. Ourimmediate point is the remarkable personal character 
af the Chancellor—not as depicted by his enemies and assailants, 
for that {s very intelligible and easy enough to be described, but— 
as presented and recommended to us by his friends, and pre- 
eminently by himself. Taking the Edmunds-Bethell scandal and 
the Wilde-Welch-Miller-Bethell scandal together, the facts are 
these :—That in the former case, though not influenced by any 
unworthy or unbecoming motive, the Lord High Chancellor had 
assented to an arrangement, by undertaking to “throw no 
obstacle in the way,” which secured a pension to a person 
who had been proved for years to have appropriated to his own 
use large sums of public money, and that, in the place of this 

son so shuffied out of office, he appointed his own son. Again, 
in the other case, a vast mass of corruption, intrigue, and bribery 
with respect to the Chancellor’s patronage—patronage proposed to 
be exercised, as in the former case, for the benefit of his own 
son—has been brought to light; and the Committee report that 
these facts “were calculated to excite the gravest suspicions.” 
Still the Chancellor is to be acquitted of “all charge” more 
gerious than “haste and want of caution.” These are the 
verdicts of the two Houses of Parliament on Lord Westbury’s 
conduct ; and, taking them as they stand, they depict, we say, 
@ very remarkable character, and one which we should hardly 
expect to find in Lord Westbury, of all men on earth. In 
the Edmunds case we find him to be simply the victim of his 
@wn good-nature. Single-minded to an excess, unsuspicious of 
fraud, believing all men to be fair, candid, open, and guileless as 
himself, he thought no evil, for he knew ne sin. Since the Milk 
White Hind there never was 80 gentle a temper. He was im 

n to be sure, hut this was due to his own easy, confiding habit 

thinking well of all mankind. Even when the sinner was de- 
tected, he was merciful and pitiful; his charity covered a multi- 
tude of sins, and threw a veil over even Mr. Edmunds’ failures. 
So tender was his nature that he could not bear the thought of 
exposing, even to the Houseof Lords, his knowledge of man’s 
weakness and imperfection. He hushed up the scandal. He 
forgave, and was glad to forget. He not only pardoned the 
prodigal, but gave him a fatted calf; and, going beyond the 
merciful father in the parable, he contrived at the same time 
te give a gold my and something else to the son who was 
ever with him. So that he exceeded the old and highest mea- 
gure of evangelical charity, which he very fairly might do, 
having preached and practised a gospel of success which could 
reasonably afford to be more bountiful and more forgiving than 
the old-iashioned 1 of mere duties. And, in the latter 
investigation, see how his amiable character comes out even 
more brilliantly, and shines by contrast with the naughty 
world and naughty men by whom he is surrounded. It really 
does seem that all the foils in the world cluster round Lord 
Westbury to make his own particular star of virtue shine out 
with ter lustre. In his own family he happens— and he 
is much to be pitied for it—to have a worthless son. To- 
wards this son he contrives— and how cngaging, yet how diffi- 


cult and rare the combination !— to combine the characteristics himself (do. 23), 


ef Brutus and those of the heavy but amiable father of the 


severely just ; but they kmow the inner man, All who know him 

as he is know his soft heart. Lord Westbury would fain wrap 

himself up in apparent severity and harshness; but his beni 

is too deep and natural to be erushed out of him. The Chancellor 

may for a little while impose upon himself, but he cannot impose 
n those who know his real tenderness of heart. They know 

him as what he is, all gentleness, and merey, and pat love— 


deepest and 


curious and interesting ethical study; just the sort of thing which 
ddiea hate delighted to prose and 


character—and it is Lord Westbury, as presented by his friends 
and apologists— should have been developed by Lord West- 


| friends, has mistaken himself. 


friends and intimates, Lord Westbury 
and a less heavenly aspect in the judgment of the rest of the 
world. It seems that men may have, not only a double conscious- 
ness, but a double personality. Lord Westbury almost refutes the 
received and vulgar notions of personal identity. He seems to 
prove that there may be men who will go at once to heaven, and 
—to speak decorously—who will not go there. m what the 
world knows of the Chancellor, either at the Chancery bar or 
on the Woolsack, it hardly suspects his placability, his easy 
temper so capable of being imposed upon, his softness of 
heart and excessive amiability, his liability to disregard caution, 
his readiness to made a tool of by the designing 
and corrupt, his constitutional in ity to detect, or even to sus- 
Peet, jobs, intrigue, and double-dealing. The world has taken the 

hancellor to be possessed of the keenest of tempers, the hardest 
of heads, and the most searching of judgments; and it has thought 
that his success in his calling is to be attributed to these gifts of 
character. The Chancellor, we know, deems that his rise in the 
world is due to the practice of Christianity, according to his own 
somewhat peculiar estimate of the secular value of a vital religion. 
But one of two things follows—either that the world has mistaken 
its man, or that the Chancellor, in common with his intimate 
i Or, again, it may be that Lord 
| Westbury is what the Select Committees take him to be — that 
double man which we have tried to describe. Anyhow, it seems to 
follow that the Chancellor is not quite the right man for his diffi- 
cult place. If, as we are told, he is so good and guileless as to be- 
come so frequently (twice in a twelvemonth) the unsuspecting 
victim of the designing and the corrupt, then, to speak coarsely, 
we want somebody with more devil in him—less pliable, more 
suspicious, less gentle, less easy tq be got over and got round and 
taken in by vulgar rogues, less “hasty,” and more “cautious.” 
We want somebody more suspicious of human nature, with 
“ motives ” equally unassailable and conduct less “caleulated to 
excite the gravest suspicions.” We want somebody whom we can 
understand, whose character can be brought under common types, 
and can be judged by an ordinary standard. We can understand 
the man of oil, and we can understand the man of vinegar, and we 
can in his way respect either. But the oil-and-v: man 

uzzles common folkss—the man who keeps all his oil for his own 

mily purposes and his own @ t interest, and all his wry 
for the public. In anybody but Lord Westbury we should 
tempted to say that either his private virtues were a sham, or his 
public character for sharpness an im This the two 
Select Committees declined to believe; they can understand 
and appreciate Lord Westbury. It is, of course, the world’s 
fault, or it may be the world’s misfortune, if it fails to 
estimate this complex and certainly rare ideal. 

And if a reason were wanted for any slowness of apprehension 
and for any stupid mistrust in following the Select Committee in 
their deliverance, such as it is, of Lord Westbury, we should 

rhaps find it in their curious acquittal of that remarkable man 
Mr. Miller, to whom they decline to impute “ any improper motive 
in the part which he took.” As to “ motives ”— ittee 


having the power, which we have not, to read men’s hearts—we 
| shall of course say nothing. But we may say this, that Mr. 
| Miller has been flatly to of 
| Lord Chancellor (Report, paragraphs 14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 2 

Mr. Charles Wilde (do. 23), by Mr. Skirrow 
| (do. 48), and, of course, over and over again by Mr. H. S. Wilde. 


stage. He prefers his country and the public weal to private | Further, that Mr. Miller is proved to have made certain “ erasures 
afiection ; he sternly refuses to give him office, at least till the | and alterations” in a certain letter-book, which afford “grave 


ndthrift could make an arrangement with his creditors. | cause for suspicion of an interpolation.” ither, 


then, Mr. Miller 


t as we all feel, omg Brutus is a highly respectable has been guilty of a wilful perversion of truth, or Lord Westbury, 


and severe specimen of heathen virtue in its most exalted and Mr. C. 


ilde, and Mr. Skirrow have done the same 


repulsive attributes, Brutus is hardly human. He wants that Nobody says that the untruth is with these three persons. And 


touch of nature, that single flash of human Sympathy, without 
hich man is more or less than man. Lord Westbury does the 


w. 
deeds of Brutus; but still he is a father. And his friends know | 


"yet once more. It is declared in the Report that Mr. Miller was 
perfectly well acquainted with all Mr. Richard Bethell’s affairs— 
that is, perfectly well acquainted with the cireumstances which 


this. Mr. Miller knows it; beneath this hard rind and crust | made him utterly unfit for office, and moreover that “he was 


of austerity he feels the true, gushing, loving, amiable, paternal, informed of the plan” by which it was ; 
Bethell knows it. Mr. Skirrow Mr. Welch from Leeds to London, and to put Mr. Richard 


lopg-suffering Westbury. Myr. 


knows it. hey are assured by the stern parent that he must be | Bethell in his place at Leeds. 


to transfer 
Yet, in the face of all 


as of love to all men, but cherishing | sinners the 7 
most abounding affection. 
Now whatever this character may be considered-—consistent or 
a : inconsistent, natural or unnatural, or even possible—it is what we 
| get out of the Reports of the two Committees. As such, it is a 
| maunder about Hut real wonder 18 a us 
| Durys iife, and traiming, and pursuits, and experience 
Be life. It is, as we have said, a touching and even delightful 
= | character, but it is a -very curious ee | that the Chancery 
& : Bar and Lord Westbury’s career should have borne these 
beautiful fruits. And it is even more curious that side by side 
: with this character, this hidden and true nature so familiar to his 
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is Mr. motives were im- 

; at can charged against him is 
the Attorney-General euphemistically ex- 

quite true that, as the Lord Advocate 


== 


HUNGARY. 


[ue practical settlement of the affairs of Hungary is the 
immediate business of the Hungarians, and it is not the im- 
mediate business of anybody else. If they think it expedient to 
abate somewhat of the historic rights of their country, if they 
think fit to acknowledge Francis Joseph as their King and to send 
deputies to the body which he calls a Reichsrath, it is wholl 
their own atfiair, and they may very likely be wise in so doing. If 
they have determined that the independence of Hungary is either 
untenable or not worth the efforts which it would need to main- 
tain it, it is not for other nations to question their decision. Indeed 
it in no way concerns any other nation, except so far as the 
existence of an “ Austrian Empire ” complicates and perplexes the 
affairs of Germany and Italy. The position of Hungary of late 

ears has been dignified in the eyes of the world, but it cannot 

ave been profitable to Hungary itself. It has been something 
like the position of the Liberal party in France. If either the 
Hungarians or the French Liberals think that more will be gained 
by recognising the actual state of things, and by trying to make 
the best of it, rather than by standing aloof from what | cannot 
alter, it is in both cases purely an affair for themselves. Whether 
in standing aloof or in yielding, both Hungarians and French 
Liberals with them the sympathy and goodwill of all that 
is right-minded throughout Europe. 

But if the Hungarians yield, it is as well that the world should 
fully understand what it is that they are yielding. There is no 
subject on which more misconceptions and false ogies are 
afloat. It is wonderful how the notion of an “ Austrian Empire ”— 


are unable to attach any meaning to those words, still less to 
e out where the “Kaiserthum ” of Austria lies. Francis Joseph 
calls himself Emperor of Austria and also Archduke of Austria; 
Law and History can point out his Archduchy on the map, but 
they cannot point out his Empire. For apparently the “ Empire ” 
is something different from the Archduchy, while the Archduchy is 
the only Austria which Law or History has known for the 
thousand years or 80. For Law and History cannot allow that the 
“ Empi of Austria means all the States of which the Duke of 
Austria may happen to be sovereign. They cannot admit that because 
Francis the Second chose to call himself “ Kaiser von Oesterreich,” 
the laws and the rights of Hungary were in any way touched. 
They can admit this just as little as they can admit that the rights 
of Norway could be touched by her present King calling himself 


Emperor of Sweden, or that the whole matter of Schleswig and 
Holstein could have been settled simply by King Christian calling 
himself Emperor of Denmark, of Schleswig, or of Holstein. We do 
not dispute about the title. ‘The title Emperor of Austria has in 
itself just as much meaning as the title of Austria, but if 
Joseph imself Pope of Austria, would not 
greatly concern us, int is that as,.up to 1 nobody 
ever heard of an oF of ‘Austs, 80 thelr sudden 
appearance in that year altered no right which before existed. Up 
to 1804 the Archduchy of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary 
were united only by the ion of a common sovereign ; Hungary 
was not a Alp nd of Austria, neither was Austria a province of 
Hu . We maintain that, because a person who is at once 
Archduke and King chooses to call himself Emperor, it makes 
no difference in the rights of his Kingdom or of his Archduchy, 
or in their relation to one another. Hun was de jure inde- 
pendent before, and it is de jure independent still. It is no more 
a province of Austria than Austria is a province of Hungary. 
It is hard to see why H may not get rid of the House 
of Habsburg altogether, just as England got rid of the House 
of Stuart. But the most that Hungary was ever bound to do 
was to receive the rightful heir of the House of Habsburg as King 
when he had been lawfully crowned. Francis Joseph is not the 
rightful heir, as he reigns only by virtue of an abdication which 
Hungary never acknowledged; and he has never been crowned 
King of Hungary. One y knows whether the abdicated 
Emperor Ferdinand is alive or dead, but if anybady is lawful 
King of Hungary it is he. Francis Joseph is no more lawful 
King of Hungary than he is lawful Emperor of China. The 
Liungarian people may make him so, and they may act wisely in 
making him so, but it is a purely voluntary act on their part. 

All this in no way affects the expediency or inexpediency of the 
expected concessions on the of Hungary; it only affects the 

unds on which they are to be expected. the thing is done, 
it will be done, not because any legal or historical right demands 
it, but because ‘the cireumstances of the present time make it 
expedient. Francis Joseph is at this moment only Tyrant 
of Hungary; it is proposed to make him King. It ma 
be wise to legalize, and thereby probably to lighten, a yoke whic 
it seems impossible to get rid of. But that is all. If Francis 
Joseph becomes King of Hungary, he will be King of Hungary 
by election of the Hungarian nation, not by virtue of being either 
Archduke or Emperor of Austria. If Hungary sends deputies 
to the “ Reichsrath,” it will not be because it is a province of 
Austria, but because the independent Kingdom of Hungary chooses 
to enter into a certain relation, call it Federal or anything else, 
with the independent Archduchy of Austria, and with the other 
independent States which think good to send deputies to the 

this would plain sailing if Austria, Bohemi 

Tyrol, and so forth, =a as "Wee from all other ties as Santen 
is. But there are two ways in which the relations between 
Austria and Hungary do concern the rest of the world. One is 
through the fact that Austria and Bohemia are members of the 
German Confederation. The policy of the House of Austria 
is to play fast and loose between its position as a 
European Power and its position as a German State. Bach 
character is made, in a way very often as ingenious as 
it is unprincipled, to influence the other. In this way a 
ood understanding between Austria and H y may really 
o dangerous to any scheme of German unity and German 
freedom in any shape. An Archduke of Austria and King 
of Bohemia might be an endurable member of a German 
Confederation; but an Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, 


Galicia, Dalmatia, Venetia, and what not, is rather too great for 
the freedom of his German brethren, while he can never become a 
real national German chief, as a regenerate Margrave of Branden- 
burg possibly might. The German position will always be used 


to advance Austrian interests out of Germany, and the strength 
of the non-German States will always be used to advance Austrian 
interests in Germany. Again, any accession to the strength of 
Austria puts off the day ot the complete liberation of Italy. In 
both these ways a reconciliation between Hungary and Liditria 
may do serious damage to t European interests, But Hun- 

ans may ny argue, either that those interests are not in their 
on ing, or that, by a reconciliation with Austria, they may obtain 
such an influence over the common policy of Austria and Hungary 

One common parallel remains to exposed. Peo 
often compare the relations between Austria and H y wih 
those between England and Scotland. There is no analog: 
between the two. There was every reason why England an 
Scotland should unite. Language, geographical position, every 
common interest, dictated the union; indeed it was the separa- 
tion which was the unnatural thing, a separation which was the 
mere result of a strange political accident. And when the union 
was made, it was made on perfectly equal terms. Scotland was 
not required to become a province of land, to send members 
to an Knglish Parliament, or in any way to merge herself in 
England. ‘fhe two names of Scotland and England ceased to exist ; 
both alike merged in Great Britain. The Parliament, the King- 
dom, the representation of the nation abroad, were for the future 
neither English nor Scotch, but British, But H had no 
such inducement to union with Austria as Scotland to union 
with England. Hungary, less than the whole remaining dominions 
of the Austrian fuily, was greater than Austria itself, larger in 


1, 1868 
this, i 
| 
* offici 
says, there is nothing in the Report to show that there was any 
knowledge on Mr. Miller’s Pg of the bribery and_corruption 
which took place between Mr. Richard Bothell, Mr. Welch, and 
| Mr. Harding, But till it is distinctly shown that Mr. Miller 
knew ayy of the means of executing “ the plan” of which 
he was “ informed,” ps Aco think it to be premature in the 
Report to acquit him of all suspicion, if not knowledge, of one of 
the grossest cases of malversation of patronage on record. And 
because the Select Committee has declined, in a case where, as 
Mr. Egerton says, “ there is naturally grave suspicion in the 
public mind,” to Dilasales Mr. Miller’s conduct as it deserves, 
the public may perhaps be somewhat justified in the fear that a 
mistaken leniency has been shown to others as well as to Mr. 
Miller. 
| 
a notion of which a good many living persons must remember the 
beginning—has taken hold of people’s minds. The facts of past 
history and the possible necessities of present politics must not be 
| allowed to obscure one another. It may be. expedient for the 
Kingdom of Hungary, the Archduchy of Austria, and half a dozen 
nd other States, to have a common sovereign and a common Parlia- 
5.7” ment. It may be expedient, either as being good in itself, or because 
ith it cannot be hindered except at the cost of some greater evil. 
And the common sovereign may, if he pleases, call himself 
Emperor of Austria, as our Queen might, if she chose, and could 
Ret an Act of Parliament to that effect, call herself Empress of 
essex. The only point is that it should be understood that such 
an arrangement is purely an arrangement of expediency, and that 
it does not rest on any legal or historical basis. If the a 
rians amie it, it is either because they like it or because they 
cannot help it, not because they are in any way bound to accept it. 
At this moment Francis Joseph is in no sense lawful sovereign of 
Hungary. He is sovereign de facto only; if the Hungarians 
choose to make him sovereign de jure, they may possibly be wise 
in so doing, but there is nothing but their own conviction of what 
is expedient to make them do so. Law and History know nothing 
of an “Austrian Empire,” of which Hungary is a “province.” 
. They know an ancient and independent Kingdom of Hungary, 
lon which, like England, or Sweden, or Castile, knows no supericr on 
> in _ earth, They know a Duchy, in later times called an Archduchy, 
uld of Austria, Zane a fief of the Roman Empire, now a member 
nal of the German Confederation. They know of a certain con- 
tive nection between the two States, grounded on an act of the 
tee Hungarian nation by which the crown of Hungary was made here- 
“we ditary in the Austrian family, but on the coalition of each King 
Mi. 80 See eating to the laws and submitting to the cere- 
the monies KA ich alone a lawful King of Hungary could be made. 
, by That is all, They know indeed that in 1804 the King-Archduke 
ide. Francis began to call himself “Erbkaiser von Oesterreich,” but 
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extent, older in foundation, higher in rank, an independent 
Kingdom, not a feudal Duchy. ere was no tie of language, no 
tie of phical position. "What both States wanted was a 
seal , and that neither could give the other. And the union 
has not been a really equal one. No Scotsman has ever been 
required either to call himself an Englishman, or to hear his 
country called a province of land. But Hungary has been 
required to merge itself in an Empire of Austria, while Austria 
might just as reasonably have been asked to merge itself in an 
Empire of Hun, There is a surrender of national dignity and 
national existence in the one case which there is not in the other. 
It may be prudent in H to forget all this and to yield to a 
fate which may be inevitable. But it must not be forgotten what 
the real nature of the surrender is; it must not be obscured either 
by pretences which history will not bear out or by analogies in 
which there is no sort of real resemblance. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS. 


te House of Lords has felt some difficulty in dealing with a 
Bill sent up to it from the Commons for abolishing the 
existing restrictions upon the use of locomotives on roads. Those 
persons who consider that the passing of such a measure would be 
an unquestionable advance in civilization will of course complain 
if, in the brief residue of the present Parliament, opportunity 
should not be found to pass it. But elderly ladies who have 
been used to drive through country lanes in pony carriages will 
rejoice at bemg delivered for another year from a formidable 
nuisance. It is not, however, elderly ladies only who entertain 
objections to the ep ap Bill. There is a deal to be said 
both against and for the measure; and a few years ago Parliament 
felt so much difficulty in making up its mind upon this question 
that it committed the decision of it to the Home Secretary, who 
in turn referred it to the magistrates of particular districts 
which it was ae to bless or curse with locomotives 
upon their roads. The House of Lords, feeling called upon 
to come to a decision upon the Bill before it, referred the 
Bill to a Select Committee, which requested the attendance of Sir 
George Grey, apparently under the belief that he would be able 
to suggest some principle by which they might be guided. It 
need hardly be said that the Committee got very little help from 
Sir George Grey. He would like to be relieved of the power 
which he holds of issuing restraining orders, and he would prefer 
to see regulations made “ which would provide for the security of 
the public.” Dut when the House of Commons, in committee on 
this Bill, attempted to frame such regulations, it met with very 
indifferent success. Of course, if we could all see our way clearly 
to the conclusion that steam cultivation is the highest good, the 
task of Parliament would be easy. But unfortunately the 
elderly ladies command sympathy and support both among 
the public and in the House of Commons. Mr. Bentinck, 
indeed, treats all opposition to the measure as indicative of 
hostility to the interests of gt and he would pro- 
bably expect people of candid minds to be satisfied with 
the assertion that horses are not nearly so apt to take fright 
at steam-engines as at heaps of stone laid by the roadside, and 
at the curious figures, dressed in fragmentary coats and hats, of 
the men who are employed to crack them. Another theory pro- 
pounded by the supporters of the measure is, that horses are 
getting more used every day to steam-engines ; but, unless they 
mean to say that the nature of the horse is undergoing a change 
capable of Sa transmitted to his descendants, this assertion does 
not ameunt to much. It is said, again, that what frightens the 
horses is, not the steam-engine which they meet, but the absurd 
conduct of their own drivers, who begin tugging at their mouths 
in order to reassure their spirits. But this observation, again, 
strikes us as irrelevant, unless it is proposed to devolve upon Sir 
George Grey the duty of giving instruction in driving to all the 
elderly ladies who keep pony carriages. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Sir George Grey’s evidence that 
alarm has not been generally felt at the possibility of locomotives 
being used on ‘oaihe, although perhaps this remark is open to 
the qualification that in many districts the possibility is still 
exceedingly remote. During three years there have been forty 
restraining orders issued under the power given to the Secretary of 
State by the existing Act, and these orders only apply to limited 
districts in twelve or thirteen counties. The greater number of 
applications for orders came from Kent, where it appears that 
the objection to locomotives on roads is particularly strong. In 
a district of Yorkshire there was great difference of opinion, but 
the general community seems to have been on one side, and the 
owners of locomotives on the other. The owners allege with 
truth that, unless their engines can be moved about freely during 
the day, they cannot derive that profit from the use of them 
which had been anticipated. Any nm who has visited an 
agricultural show, or listened to the speeches at an agricultural 
meeting, knows how largely the locomotive figures in all 
schemes of economic — If the time should ever come 
when the steam-engine shall have improved the horse off the 


face of nature, the difficulties which have beset Sir George 
Grey will vanish, but it is not easy to provide for the harmonious 


with equanimity. It has been stated that in other countries this 
consummation appears to be nearer than among ourselves, and 
certainly the moral characters of horses seem to differ almost 
as much as those of the various races of men who own 
them. Travellers in France and Belgium have confessed to an 
impression that the horses of those countries are tame, and the 
steam-engines are tame, and even the men are tame also, compared 
to what they have been used to see at home. But until the general 
standard of intelligence and gentleness shall be raised in England, 
it is to be feared that “there must be accidents.” Whether the 
prcessans proposed by the present Bill will be effectual can on] 

e ascertained, as Sir George Gfey says, “by experience,” whi 
may be very costly. It is possible that regulations might be 
framed which, if carefully observed, would prevent accidents ; but 
the same may be said, with abstract truth and lamentable practical 
untruth, of railways. 

The public will probably not severely censure Parliament if it 
separates without having passed this Bill. But the question will 
recur next year, and it deserves to be carefully considered duri 
the season which is most favourable for observing the working 
the existing law. “ Everybody felt in the House of Commons,” 
says Sir George Grey, “when the Bill was under discussion, that 
to run one of these engines up Whitehall and through Charing 
Cross would be so dangerous that it was idle to suppose that the 
proposed regulations could afford any safety to the public.” The 
autumn may be usefully employed in contemplating the probable 
working of the same regulations in Kent or Lorkshire. he Bill 
proposes to provide that at least three persons shall be employed 
to conduct a locomotive along a road, and if more than two car- 
riages be attached thereto, an additional person shall be employed. 
One of the persons so employed shall precede the locomotive on 
foot by not less than sixty yards, and shall carry a red flag con- 
stantly displayed, and shall warn the riders and drivers of horses 
of the approach of the locomotive, and shall signal the driver 
thereof am it shall be necessary to stop, and shall assist horses 
and carriages drawn by horses in passing the same. The last 
clause of this reys lation was evidently intended for the comfort of 
the elderly ladies before mentioned. The clause as to the red flag 
i ably recalls recent experience as to the efficacy of the same 
signal in railway management. If it were probable that the Bill 
would pass in the present Parliament, we would venture to ur, 
the introduction into it of a provision that no person should 
allowed to drive a locomotive to the Derby. The drivers of 
locomotives are to give as much as ible to other traffic. 
It was remarked upon this clause, in the House of Commons, that 
locomotives are allowed to be nine feet wide, and country lanes 
frequently do not exceed fourteen feet in width. A clause was 
proposed to the effect that, when a locomotive meets a cart ina 
narrow lane, the locomotive shall back out of it; but this clause 
does not 7 in the latest edition of the Bill that we have 
seen. In London, as we all know, when two vehicles meet where 
they cannot pass, the drivers of them wrangle until a police- 
man appears to settle the dispute, which does not occur 7 
soon in town, and is not likely to occur at all in the country. We 
can only suggest that when such q dispute arises there may be a 
reference to Sir George Grey to settle it. The whistle of the 
locomotive is not to be sounded, nor is steam to be blown off, upon 
the road. The locomotive is to be instantly stopped on the de- 
mand of any person in charge of a horse, “ or any other animal.” 
Upon ofdinary principles of legal construction, we should say 
that this clause does not empower a pig-driver to stop a loco- 
motive, in order to light his pipe. The locomotive is to carry two 
lights, “one at each side on the front,” when travelling by night. 
The highest speed at which thelocomotivemay be driven is fourmiles 
an hour in the country, and two miles an hour in towns or vi 
Local authorities in towns may make additional regulations as to 
the hours during which locomotives may pass through their 
jurisdictions. This clause will enable the Metropolitan of 

Works to provide that locomotives shall not pass up Whitehall 
at the time when members of Parliament are driving down to the 
House. 
| We cannot say that this Bill is a signal example of legislative 
| skill, but perhaps it would not be. easy to do anything judicious 
| in the matter, except to let it as long as ible alone. A little 
supineness on the part of the farmers’ friends would be highly 


seasonable. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


T seems an anomaly that so much should be made by the 
English nation of a musician, however eminent, who has been 
dead above a century, and, moreover, was not an Englishman. The 
German people are at a loss to understand it. ‘The, Protestant 
Germans, in comparison, make but small account of their illustrious 
Bach, and are obliged to appeal abroad as well as at home for contri- 
butions towards a fund for repairing an organ which he “ conse- 
erated,” and upon which he performed daily from 1703 to 1707, 
while fulfilling the official duties of organist at Arnstadt. And yet 
the whole of Bach’s noble Protestant church music, in which the 
spirit of Luther may be said to soar on the wings of harmony, 
was written for them and among them, in the course of a tolerably 


co-operation of machines and animals as motive powers. “It 
stands to reason,” says Sir George Grey, “that there must be 
accidents if there be no restriction on these engines, and if they 
be allowed to run freely on the roads.” When the lion lies down 
with the lamb, perhaps the horse will meet the steam-engine 


long, singularly laborious, and uniformly blameless life. No doubt 
a great deal is to be deduced from the opposite ways in which 
| these great men have looked at and treated art. In some 
| important particulars, their genius and_ styles of composition 
| exhibit little or nothing in common. Handel, like Gealagnens, 
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human even when he rises highest, takes his hearers with him. 
Sublime as are his “ Hallelujah” and “Amen,” they are cast 
in such a mould that we may all believe we sing with 
their composer, and in his own strain. It is rarely so 
with Bach, who when he rises can seldom take us with him, 
and who in his loftiest flights moves in a sphere altogether 
beyond the reach of our observance. Bach is for the most 
part purely intellectual ; while Handel, though intellectual, is still 
more essentially imaginative. If we consider, not merely the great 
choruses, but the most remarkable songs, of Handel, we must 
acknowledge that, though addressing us in musical tones, 
he at the same time conjures up pictures. Numberless 
instances might be adduced of this peculiarity in Handel, 
and of how the mind of the hearer is influenced by the 
images his music directly suggests. Bach’s harmony is not 
of this kind ; nor is his music flowingly melodious, like Handel’s— 
another reason why it should be less calculated to enchain the 
sympathies and touch the hearts of those who, without being 
intellectual, are immediately and strongly impressed by art which 
has other qualities to recommend it besides the quality of un- 
ceasing tune, but to whom tune is nevertheless a sine gud non. 
Thus we may understand how, while Handel appeals irresistibly 
to the masses, Bach’s appreciating audience must for ever be 
limited to the calightensd, and to a certain extent the learned, 
fe 


Ww. 
But if this comparison, gia to be just, may account for 
Bach’s quasi non-popularity with the German many, it in 
no way suffices to explain the very exceptional position 
maintained by Handel in the country of his adoption—a 
position far more conspicuous than when he was living and 
working for our progenitors, in the days of Queen Anne and 
the early Georges—a position which time only seems to widen, 
strengthen, and consolidate. For this it is necessary to take 
other reasons into consideration. The fact that to the most 
sincerely, if not in the majority of instances the most demonstra- 
tively, pious people in the Christian world, Handel has given a 
large number of sacred dramas, in which many significant per- 
sonages and incidents of Biblical writ are brought vividly forward, 
recommended and enforced by the potent he of beautiful melody 
and gorgeous choral harmony, is not enough. Handel’s extraordi- 
nary popularity throughout the length and breadth of England— 
to which may be added America, where his oratorios are more fre- 
quently heard than in Germany, or, in short, than in ahy country 
except our own—must not be attributed to his having made Biblical 
heroes sing martial songs, Biblical a pa utter prophecies in 
sounding declamatory recitative, Biblical Israelites shout pzans in 
solemn chorus, to the consternation of Biblical Philistines. He might 
have done all this and more, and still not have been, a century after 
his death, what he now is to the English and American peoples. 
He did, in fact, accomplish more. He described with graphic and 
appalling power the miracles of Exodus, and then, in the Song of 
oses, recapitulated those miracles in hymns of a and 
praise that for sublimity have never been approached. But Jsrael 
an Egypt, matchless as it is, would not have made Handel the Handel 
we revere. Musicians would have extolled him to the skies. 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, would have said— Behold our 
master!” Mendelssohn would have written—ZIsrael is “ the 
greatest and most lasting yea And yet the world, the Chris- 
tian world at large, would not have adopted Handel as it has 
almost universally adopted him. But, in addition to Israel and 
the rest, which, separate or combined, would have proclaimed him 
a colossus, Handel wrote Messiah—or, as he first entitled 
it, “a sacred oratorio”—a work which musicians may justly 
ard as the greatest production of their art, but which has also 
still higher pretensions. He wrote Messiah when fortune for him 
had done her worst. In 1739, he had produced Saul, Isracl in 
Egypt, the Ode to St. Cecilia, and other great pieces, not one of 
which materially helped him to steer clear of overwhelming diffi- 
culties; in the year following he com E’ Allegro ed il 
Penseroso, &c., but with no happier result. In the midst of those 
Aabours he returned to Italian opera, which had always proved his 
Nemesis, and just at this period had brought him to the brink of 
ruin. © new operas, and an old one revived, were all failures 
at the theatre under his management in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
aristocracy, whom he had unwittingly offended, were his uncom- 
aes enemies. His oratorios and cantatas, as well as his 
talian operas, were alike ed till, on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, he bethought him of a visit to Ireland, which he had long 
contemplated, and which now he argued might help to relieve his 
fallen fortunes. Indomitable hero, no less than indomitable pro- 
ducer! He would not go to the Irish—“ that generous and polite 
nation,” which had long expressed an admiration for his works— 
without ing new; as if nineteen-twentieths of the superb 
thi he had already produced would not have been as 
er as new to a new country. So he composed Messiah. 
here? How? All we can find is that he composed it before 
he left England. Thus much we learn from a letter to his friend, 
Charles Jennens (Dublin, Dec. 29, 1741), who had, it appears, 
compiled, or more probably hel to compile, the words, 
Jennens resided at Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire (this surely should 
be as interesting a spot as Cannons, or the house in Brook Street), 
and at Gopsall Hall some insist that Messiah must have been 
written, while others assert the contrary. All we care to know, 
however, is, that it occupied Handel from August 22 to Se 
tember 14, 1741; and that, by the 2gth of October following, he 


incredible, but it is placed beyond the ibility of doubt b 
Handel's own handwriting. Thus, amid his paar 
with a youmey before him, and a “troop’ of 
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ae to provide del composed Messiah. We 8a! 
nothing of is also; it is marvel eno 
that he com jah under these circumstances, because 


would take with him something new for the Irish people. When 
was there a theatrical impresario to compare with Handel ? 

The Messiah is the sixth of Handel’s nineteen English 
oratorios, and follows next in order to Israel in 4 
Herder calls it “a Christian in musical sounds”; M. 
Scheelcher—who cites Herder in his Life of Handel, which we 
wish he had published in French—says better, that “it forms part 
of the religion of England.” It is certainly a work which suc- 
cessfully appeals to every Christian community that does not look 
upon music, guand méme, as an abomination. It has created a 
wider impression, and effected more real good in many ways, than 
any other great musical work on record ; or, indeed, than all the 
great musical works combined of which the history of the 
art makes mention. It esses the advantage of not being 
cast, like the Passions of Bach, in a dramatic form. Jesus 
does not speak, as in the Christus am Q@iberge, with which the 
grand Beethoven, Handel’s equal in a totally different sphere, 
could scarcely have felt satisfied. The Messiah is wholly narrative 
and didactic. The chief incidents of the Redeemer's sojourn among 
us are rather hinted at than plainly indicated. The world’s re- 
joicing at His advent is set forth in the first part, and the glorious 
result of His mission in the third. “ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, and hath redeemed us to God by His blood,” is 
the great theme of the final chorus in the last section of the 
oratorio. “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given,” is that of the most prominent choral exhibition of the first. 
n the second only, the allusions, both prophetic and narrative, 
from the Old Testament and the New, to the incidents of the 
Passion bring the most absorbing moments of the earthly career 
of Jesus intensely before us; but this, too, ends with the jubilant 
“ Hallelujah,” which proclaims His triumph and our salvation. 
These are the three great choruses of Messiah, to which all 
the rest is incidental and subordinate. A more dramatic form 
would not have fitted the subject of the Redemption; and, 
with all the genius of Mendelssohn, it is fair to doubt 
whether his Christus, intended to be an epitome of the 
life of the Saviour, from the birth to the Ascension, woul 
whatever the grandeur of the music, have found in the em 
such general favour as his less ambitious oratorios St. Paul and 
Elijah, That it could ever supersede Messiah, the most enthu- 
siastic partisans of Mendelssohn would have been as unlikely as 
Mendelssohn himself to imagine. 

A Triennial Festival in honour of Handel, in the vastest and most 
original edifice that England, perhaps the world, can boast, on a 

such as no other country than England would contemplate, 
was, ge. Nya means at hand, no less than due to the composer 
of a work which, written in a universal language, has exercised so 
unparalleled an influence. Messiah has been the main support of 
all our great county music-meetings, including those of the Three 
Choirs at Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which have now 
existed for more than a century and a quarter. Besides _ 
there is scarcely a town in England where it is not perform 
at least once in a twelvemonth. It has even penetrated to 
Wales, where the “Saxon music” was for ages held in 
timid abhorrence, and snubbed for the more richly sug- 
gestive (and intoxicating) strains of the Penniilion. tland 
does not disdain it; Ireland, Catholic and Protestant, loves 
it. It was, therefore, only befitting that the fourth Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace should begix. with a performance 
of this unequalled work, whatever might be set down for the two 
succeeding days. It is not our intention to vie with the morning 
a we in a record of this week’s musical celebration at Sydenham. 
ndeed, they have left us nothing to say, so detailed and 
eloquent are their descriptions. Enough that the praises ac- 
corded to the Sacred Harmonic Society, to the General M 
of the stal Palace, to Mr. Costa the conductor, to the 
chorus and band, “ 4,000” strong (more or less), to the 
acoustical improvements in the arrangement of the great 
Handel Orchestra, and to the exertions of the principal solo 
singers — Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Mr. Sims Reeves, ame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, and the rest—have been fairly 
bestowed, and that the Handel Festival of 1865 is a decided 
improvement on each and all of its predecessors. The 
Messiah, on Monday, was of course a grand day; but the 
miscellaneous selection from Acis and 
Solomon, the Coronation Anthem (“ Zadok the Priest”), and Judas 
Maccabeus, on Wednesday, had also its attractions. Among the 
foremost of these were the chorus from Saul, “Envy, eldest 
born of Mdlle. “ Let the bright im” 
trumpet, Mr. Harper); “Love in her eyes sits playing,” by Mr. 
better even than his more Sound an 
alarm”; Madame Sainton’s “O Lord whose mercies” (Saud) ; 
Mr. Santley’s “How willing my paternal love,” preferable 
to his more showy “Oh, ruddier than the cherry”; the 
soft chorus, “May no rash intruder,” from Solomon ( 
an epithalamium in a sacred Biblical lyric drama!); an 
last not least, “We never, never will bow down” (Judas), 
one of the grandest choruses by Handel, and one of the dest 


had completed yet another oratorio, Samson! The thing appears 


choral performances of the day. Add “ Pious orgies” ( 
Parepa), a somewhat dull air; and the exhilarating trio, semi- 
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chorus, and chorus, “See the conquering hero comes”; and—not 
forgetting the wonderfully brilliant “ Let their celestial concerts” 
(Samison)—the most conspicuous features of the performance have 
been named. Of Israel in Egypt—now, as in 1857, 1859) and 
1862, the oratorio put down for the last day of the Handel 
Festival—we may find another occasion to speak. Israel, in the 
opinion of a vast number of musical judges, is Handel’s greatest 
work; but Messiah has made him the 1 we ise—the 
Handel of the nineteenth century. Israel is to Messiah what the 
Old Testament is to the New. It would hardly, therefore, be 
consistent to speak of them in common. 


REVIEWS. 


BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE ON MAHOMETANISM. 


BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE’S estimate of Mahomet 

« and his religion exhibits, with the clearness, precision, 
sobriety of judgment, and finished elegance which belong to a good 
French writer, the view which our time is inclined to take of the 
Arabian prophet. The last cen set him down as a fanatic and 
impostor, and Gibbon and Voltaire were just as incapable of 
regarding him in any other light as Gagnier and Prideaux. Then, 
dissatisfied with so superficial and inadequate an explanation 
of his character and work, Mr. Charles Forster ventured on 
the paradoxical supposition that he was the instrument of an im- 
ect kind of revelation, while Mr. Carlyle turned him into a 
ero. People who study the subject now are coming to think that 
he was neither an impostor nor a hero, nor an inferior sort of 
apostle, but a very earnest and remarkable religious reformer of 
e Puritan stamp, who was personally spoiled towards the end of 
his life by power and success, but who was the beginner of a 
religious movement singularly adapted to the age and race to which 
he addressed himself, and containing in it elements of truth, noble- 


ness, and good which have kept it alive in spite of its own baser 
admixtures and the still lower influences, national and social, with | 
which it has been all along surrounded. This is the view taken 
by Dr. Stanley in his lectures on the Eastern Church, and presented | 
with greater distinciness, and perhaps with more indulgence, by | 
M. St. Hilaire, who, though he sees a deterioration of character in | 
the readiness of Mahomet, whose early life had been singularly | 
pure, to take advantage in his old age of the opportunities for | 

ater license in pleasure given him by his position, yet | 
inks that he can trace Mahomet’s gentleness, forbearance, and 
loftiness of purpose to the last, and that power never tempted | 
lim to vindictiveness or unnecessary severity. Views such as | 
those of Dr. Stanley and M. St. Hilaire are suggested by | 
the recent and original researches of scholars like Weil and 
Caussin de Perceval, and the still more important works of Muir 
and Sprenger, who, living in the midst of Mussulman literature in 
India, have added largely to our sources of information, and have 
investigated with critical exactness the nature of Mahometan 
traditions, and their different streams and records, and have traced 
them up through their various and successive shapes, as far as they 
can be followed, to the neighbourhood of Mahomet’s age. Works 
like these enable us to feel our ground more firmly and surely in 
speaking about Mahomet. Yet, after all, they are the occasion, 
rather than the foundation, of such altered judgments as those of 
which we have been speaking. These judgments depend in reality 
much more on altered and enlarged habits of thought than on new 
facts. The change is in our major premisses rather than in our 
minors, Mr. Muir and Dr. Sprenger correct, verify, ascertain, and 
give us the measure of what is historical and what is of doubtful 
authority ; but though, compared with what we had, the evidence 
which they give us is original, authentic, and such as we can 
feel safe in trusting to, it hardly does much to change our old 
outline, or explain the main difficulties raised by the old view of 
the facts. If Gibbon or Prideaux had known all that Muir and 
Sprenger could tell them more fully and accurately than Abulfeda 
and Gagnier, their conclusions would probably have been but little 
affected. And, on the other hand, even if our mee, had not yet 
got beyond. theirs, we should still probably have made an effort to 
see things in a different light, and have put a construction on them 
more in accordance with our general way of looking on history ; 
with our increased readiness for wide and searching comparisons ; 
with our larger, or at least easier, belief of possibilities in human 
motives and character, and of the po ger in the same man 
and the same system of many qualities which apparently were 
once assumed to exclude one another. . 

M. St. Hilaire’s sketch is able and interesting; but it contains 
nothing very new either in the way of fact, or of = ge or 
explanation ; and it is altogether a slighter work than his account 
of Buddhism. But he has prefixed an introduction, in which he 
lays before us his thoughts on a subject which, in one form or 
another, meets us at ed turn—the adjustment of the respective 
claims of religion and philosophy, or, as he puts it, their duties to 
one another. The practical lesson which he wishes to enforce is 
simply that of mutual forbearance and tolerance; but his treat- 
ment of it has the merit of endeavouring to give a rationale for 
this tolerance which shall recognise the true functions and autho- 
rity of each, and do equal justice to both. He takes his own place 
on the side of philosophy and unlimited free inquiry and thought; 


* Mahomet et le Coran; précédé d'une Introduction sur les devoirs mutuels 
de ta Philosophie et de la Religion. Par Barthélemy St. Hilaire. Didier : 1865. 


but from this point of view he criticizes the tendency which he 
finds prevailing, and which he looks upon as very formidable and 
ominous, to assume that all religions belong to the fallacies and 
mistakes of the past, and that the time for them is at an end. 
His essay is a ples for religion from the philosophical side, not 
on the ground of its own claims to truth, nor on that of utili 
in the coarser understanding of the term, but on the 
that religion is to the multitude the best answer they can 
to the - questions which are the very subject of 
sophy. He speaks of religions ‘as such. Accidentally, 
matter of fact, that which to him represents religion is Chris- 
tianity, the best and miost divine of all religions; but he views 
them all ab extra, as facts presenting themselves to the o 
human nature and history, the results of the working of the 
human mind, and without admitting any notice of the amount of 
truth or authority intrinsically belonging to each. All religions, 
without exception, he says, are attempts more or less s to 
explain the great riddles of human life and destiny—whence man 
comes, who made him and rules him, what is to 6 of him, 
what is the a of the world in which he is conscious of 
existence, what is the law by which he must live, what is time 
and eternity. There never was a nation, “ never even a clan,” 
which did not feel the pressing interest of these questions, and did 
not try to find an answer to them. Answers good and bad, reason- 
able or absurd, resting on lasting or on transitory grounds, have 
been given; but no society has ever been able to do without some 
answer, and there is no reason to think that any ever will. And 
what is all philosophy but a series of attempts, equally diversified, 
and of equally various success, to get answers to the same 
er ? Religion and philosophy have the same end; the dif- 
erence between them is in the way which each takes to reach it. 
“ Methods and conclusions vary, but the object in view is one.” In 
one case, it is the many who work out the answers—they are the 
“collective work of a whole people”; in the other case, it is the 
single thinker. The same great questions, when answered by 
the public, form a religion; when answered by individuals, form a. 
philosophy. All cannot think, but the difficulties are the same to 
all, and are equally felt by all, and all must have some answer to 
them. Whether they are the popular solutions which recommend 
themselves to the instincts of the crowd, and which tradition invests 
with authority, or the philosophic ones which independent inquirers. 
have thought out for themselves, they supply the same want to 
different orders of mind, to whom it must be supplied differently. 
The many will always believe, the few will always inquire. The 
many cannot examine, and never will; the few will not be bound 
by the many. But there will always be the many and the few; 


| and it is reasonable that each should have what answers to their 


place in the world. Philosophy and religion address themselves- 
to perfectly separate and distinct classes, as they originate in dif- 
ferent capacities and necessities. By the nature of things neither 
can do the work or take the place of the other, but both are as 
inevitable in fact as the classes of mankind to which they are 


respectively indispensable. 
neral line of ht,. 


There is nothing very new in this thoug’ 
only it has hitherto been usually pushed by defenders of philo- 


sophical freedom against the claims of religion. "What is peculiar 
in M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s use of it is, that it is urged with 
evident earnestness, and in perfect good faith and candour, to 
restrain the pretensions and encroachments of philosophy. The 
scheme of the world, he thinks, evidently shows that there is a 
place for both—a place in which each is in its legitimate and. 
natural sphere, and from which it is flying in the face of nature: 
and experience to try to thrust it. And to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the place of each involves also the acknowledgment 
of the fundamental conditions on which each necessarily exists. 
There can be no philosophy without independence and freedom ; 
and if philosophy is necessary to the system of the world, so must. 
be the liberty without which it cannot be. On the other hand, 
religion, by the nature of the case, must assume that it is true, 
certain, divine, authoritative. It must make this assumption, in 
order to exist as a popular creed; admit the supposition of its 
doubtfulness, and, as the religion of the multitude or of a nation, 
it must collapse and vanish, like Addison’s image of public credit. 
A religion which is to be for the many must be traditional, and 
pass on from generation to generation ; must have its settled rules: 
and orders, and uphold them as a government does. It takes for 
granted its own stability and permanence ; it is against its nature’ 
to change ; and it is absurd and contradictory to the idea on which 
it rests to expect from it that readiness to open and reopen 
questions at any time which belongs to philosophy : — 

Il n’est pas possible & un peuple de remettre tous les jours sa foi en ques- 
tion; ... le scepticisme, déja si difficile et si dangereux pour les individus, 
est impraticable pour ces vastes agglomérations, qui n'ont jamais pu 
l’accepter. 

If religion is to be, it must be under the conditions on which 
alone, from the nature of the human mind, a religion is possible. 
Whether they are disadvantages or not, it cannot be had on any 
other terms. And when it is considered that it is only in the 
shape of religion that nations and crowds, and the average minds 
which compose them, can make an —_— to finding relief 
about those anxious inquiries on which the calmest and strongest 
of solitary thinkers feels it so hard to satisfy himself, philosophers 
may well pause before they undertake to disturb what even to 
them ought to seem a natural and providential order for giving to 
the many glimpses and shadows of truth which could be given to 
them in no other way. Much more when it is such a religion as 
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Christianity, which, viewed simply as a fact of human history, is 


so umique in its origin and diffusion, in its expansiveness and | 


wer of assimilation, in its power of educating mankind and 
wing out man’s highest qualities, in its encouragement of 
' thought and improvement, and in the unequalled greatness of its 
ideal, its views, and its hopes. Were it to disappear, there is 
nothing to take its place; philosophy could not, for the simple 
reason that philosophy, by the nature of things, can never be but 


‘ philosophy is not philosophy unless a man is capable of knowing 
is oa for himself Philosophy at hand com 
after all, to a mere following of authority. Free inquirers at 
times have had to be laborious and independent thinkers; now, 
they must be learned ones as well, and know the paths that others 
have made :— 

On n’est réellement philosophe que si l’on puise sa croyance en 
Sérieusement, peut-on demander rien de pareil & l’humanité ? 

M. St. Hilaire sees no reason why religion and philosophy should 
not run each its own course, side by side, in parallel lines, not 
touching except accidentally, but not crossing or interfering with 
one another; each acting out its genuine idea, and ministering to 


authority; philosophy must still live, as it only can live, by free- 
hilosophy 
renounce its aggressive propaganda, and the vain notion of ever 
becoming a substitute for religion. In this way M. St. Hilaire tries 
to meet the difficulty which is ever presenting itself to those who 
hope the most from unlimited freedom of inquiry and thought— 
what is to be done with the enormous multitudes who can never 
either inquire or really think, and must by the nature of things 
fullow guidance, It is the way in which the difficulty has settled 
itself ; for, as a matter of fact, it is much in this way that religion 
and free inquiry go on together in the world. Each proceeds on 
its own ground and its own postulates, much as if the other did 
not exist at all; and their collisions, though frequent and keen, do 
not in any considerable degree interfere with the continued and 
earnest age by each of its own leading objects. But though 
this is the solution of their apparently opposing claims which, we 
may say, speaking roughly, has worked itself out in practice, and 
though it is defended on principle by M. St. Hilaire with much of 
striking remark, and much thoughtful and large-minded equity, 
it is hardly ope, as a theory, to satisfy either side. His way 
of putting the subject has the vice of attempting a position of 
superiority and apectiely which it is beyond the power of the 
human mind to take—of trying to see from a point of view outside 
of, and higher than, the conditions of the debate itself, how claims 
supposed to be irreconcileable pe | both be legitimate. It is im- 
possible to deal seriously with subjects of this kind, and to leave 
ut the question of truth. Religion is nothing, to the few or to 
the many, except on the supposition of its truth ; and philosophy 
would tempt few except with the hope of leading them to truth. 
The pretension to draw limits between them, putting aside 
the consideration of the foundation of reality and truth which 
each claims, is untenable, except on the ground of a 
pe eee from which M. St. Hilaire is certainly very far. The 
question comes back in spite of all efforts, and cannot be 
escaped—what is true? and according as men form their conclu- 
sions, and take their side on this question, their line of action will 
necessarily follow. To say that all religions as well as all philo- 
sophies contain elements, greater or less, of truth is intelligible 
enough ; but it is not enough to stop the “ struggle for existence,” 
which by the nature of things must go on between all who value 
truth, and found their claims to speak or to act on the belief that 
they possess it. This struggle may be kept within bounds by 
circumstances of all kinds—by changes of law or power or feeling, 
by doubt or a clearer sense of ignorance, by justice and modera- 
tion, by the practical evils arising from it; but hardly by a theory 
which admits the importance of truth, yet excludes the considera- 
tion that what each side is fighting fcr, and what each considers 
to be the determining reason of its existence, is the defence and 
diffusion of truth. It can hardly be expected that the philosophers 
will be influenced by philosophical reasons for supporting and 
countenancing religion, guand méme, even on the supposition of it 
being untrue and impossible ; or that religious men will be influ- 
enced by the same sort of reasons for supporting free inquiry, 
quand méme, even though hostile and dangerous to religion. Su 
posing the inherent opposition which he assumes between the 
principles and methods of philosophy and religion, it is not easy to 
see how they are to be asked to forbear from hostility and mutual 
aggression. It seems hopeless to moderate between them, on the 
understanding that philosophy must not say all that it thinks, and 
that all religions are a way, more or less successful, of putting the 
truth for average or occupied minds. People would not care 
about religion at all if they thought it only this, and they would 
not follow philosophy if they had to stop short of what it seemed 
to lead them to. 

Theories of conciliation seem rather idle which rest on generaliza- 
tions of religion so yague and wide as necessarily to take in Mormo- 
nism and Fetichism, and generalizations of philosophy which, after 
all, must admit Atheism. Moreover, they undertake to reconcile 
the opposition between ideal abstractions, but take little account 
of the concrete arp. ad and the concrete believer in religion. 

arply drawn between them as the theory 


philosophy which claims to be the natural support of religion ; and 


there are numbers of belonging to the average and busy 
Garces he who yet like, and are able in 
their measure, to be religious yn what they consider reasonable and 
philosophical grounds. It is an unnecessarily large way of putting the 
matter to talk of atheory, when you are in reality only giving counsels 
of modesty, justice, or good taste. M. St. Hilaire, with reason, 
warns the materialist philosophers of his country to think what 
they are about in their crusade against religion, and says truly 
that no tyramy.can be imagined more monstrous than era ia 
to im philosophy, instead of religion, by State authority. 
is shallow and silly to make sport for scepticism of those tremen- 
dous and incalculable powers of conscience which have made 
men do and suffer more than even patriotism or ambition, and 
which, there can be no doubt, are yet alive and ready, if pro- 
voked, to show themselves with unexpected energy. He has 
some vigorous and not ill-deserved sarcasms on the philosophical 
systems of foreign origin which have been busy in pressing their 
octrines on French society as a substitute for religion. “ O’est 
déja bien assez de ne pas savoir étre intelligible.” But this is 
fighting paltecopey by philosophy, and protecting against attacks 
a religion, not on the ground common to all religions, of its being 
the rude “philosophy of a nation,” but on the intrinsic claim 
which a particular religion has to be treated with respect. M. 
St. Hilaire gives reasons why a certain form of philosophy, and a 
certain very er religion, should harmonize in spite of great 
differences ; but this is a separate matter from establishing a th 
that all religion and all p 


hy ought to respect each other an 
be on good terms together. — te 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND.* 


HE title of this very remarkable joint description of a 
really notable adventure is not without its significance. 
In exploring a practicable route across British North America, 
which may hereafter connect the gold-tields of British Co- 
lumbia with the settled territories to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle have performed a far 
more valuable and practical feat than if they had climbed and 
crawled over a dozen new Alpine Cols; and they are wise in 
pointing the moral of their tale on the back of the volume. The 
Individual heroism, and the national expenditure of wealth, skill, 
and lives, which have given a vivid interest to the discovery of the 
North-West Passage by sea, have but succeeded in showing that 
it must necessarily be useless as a line of commercial communica- 
tion. Until the conditions of the globe are altered, European 
merchantmen will never steer for China and Japan through the 
Straits of Davis and Behring. But when the pioneering feet of 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle have been followed across the 
Rocky Mountains by the surveyor and the navvy, and a railway is 
constructed from Halifax to some point on the coast of British 
Columbia, the whole distance from Hong-Kong to Southampton 
will be capable of accomplishment (according to Lord Milton’s 
calculation) in thirty-six days, or from fifteen to twenty days less 
than by the present overland route by Suez. The United States 
Congress has already granted a subsidy for the establishment of a 
line of steamers between Hong-Kong and San Francisco. Sooner 
or later it will be i as important for British 
interests in North America, if not in Great Britain, that 
our colonies and ourselves should not be absolutely dependent 
upon our powerful cousins for the only continuous highwa 
between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Meanwhile, a free an 
regular communication between the eastern and western sides of 
the Rocky Mountains of British America is obviously already 
an appreciable want, and one of daily growing magnitude. 
The fertile valley of the Saskatchewan must sooner or later, in 
the natural course of events, be thrown open to, and feed with its 
produce, the population of the Columbian mineral fields; and the 
time for its performance of this function would seem, in the 
natural course of events, already to have come. Its old use as a 
hunting-ground has gone by for ever. ‘The buffaloes on the 
prairie and the fish of the lakes have become so difficult and scarce 
& prey as to render it impossible for the hunter to rely on them 
alone for his maintenance during the winter. The virgin prairie 
which was wont to fatten the buflalo, must grow the corn ani 
fatten the tamer herds that are bound to succeed him. The 
farmer must supersede the hunter, and the sooner and more 
widely the better. Forty millions of acres of the richest soil, 
capable of supporting some twenty millions of people, lie open to 
his enterprise, as soon as the powers that be, or that shall be, will 
make him a road over which he can carry his waggon and his 
plough to the field of his labours, and his produce from it. The 
experience of Lord Milton’s party, which in the summer of 1863 
found, or rather forced, its way with horses and other incumbrances 
across the ‘T’éte Jaune Pass, from Edmonton on the Saskatchewan to 
Kamloops on the Thompson River in British Columbia (the latter 
half of the three months’ journey through primeval and trackless 
forest), shows that no serious engineering difficulties can lie in the 
way of constructing a passable road. ‘The pluck and energy 
which characterized the carrying out of this highly adventurous 
expedition were as creditable as the practical spirit in which it was 
conceived, and as the graceful and modest humour with which it 
is told in the volume before us. 


supposes. “ Philosophy,” says M. St. Hilaire, “is as an individual 
ion, and religion is the philosophy of nations.” But there is a 


* The North-West Passage by and. By Viscount Milton and Dre 
Cheadle. London: Cassell, i’etter, & Galpin. 1865. 
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In July, 1862, Lord Milton, two English friends, and an 
American retriever, left the out-settlements of Minnesota, to make 
their way to Fort Garry on the Red River, in a couple of leaky 
birchbark canoes. Of all the unforeseen pieces of fortune for 
which the authors of this work have a right to be grateful, 
perhaps the most important of all am Ay their not having timed 
their departure a fortnight later ; in which case they would almost 
infallibly have been murdered by the Sioux Indians in their 

eral massacre of the white settlers in that part of Minnesota. 
rd Milton’s very retriever may be said to have escaped by the 
skin of his teeth, as the family which had reluctantly sold him to 


Lord Milton for high price were among the victims. Vague | 


Tumours of the temper of the Indian tribes were afloat when the 
Englishmen started on their boat journey of five hundred miles 


down the Red River, which runs through the districts of the — 


Sioux and Assiniboines; but it was not till long afterwards that 
Lord Milton and his friends were aware of the gravity of the risks 
they had run. One day of canoe-life, paddling, floating, duck- 
shooting, picnicking, and bivouacking, was charming enough. But 


with the first night came the mosquitoes; and after a few days | 


the routine of cooking, chopping, loading and unloading canoes, 
paddling, and shooting, down a deep-channelled river of unvarying 
sameness, began to grow rather tiresome. Even the novelty of 


being thrice soaked through in three successive nights of thunder- | 
palled upon the voyagers, and after sixteen days’ paddling . 


storm 
po! were glad enough to be picked up by the steamer on its way 
to Fort Garry, the River Settlement of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The season was too far advanced for crossing the 
Rocky Mountains before the arrival of winter, which Lord Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle resolved to pass at some convenient point on the 
Saskatchewsin, enjoying the varieties of autumn and winter 
sporting. Horses, stores, leather hunting-shirts and moccasins, 
and half-bred trappers were provided at Fort Garry. Lord Milton 


ives a sensible piece of advice to all sportsmen who may follow — 


im, if they wish to see wild life in all phases and rough it 
through the winter; to eschew the rifle and be content with a 
double-barrelled smoothbore that will carry ball. Where a on 
sleigh is the only carriage over the snow, every pound of weight 
in the baggage is a consideration, and a gun packed on a sleigh 
runs great Fak of being bent or broken. In the woods the hunter 
must carry both baggage and provisions on his own back. The 
feathered game give a less scarce and uncertain supply of food 
for the hunter than the larger animals, and even the best marks- 
man must be prepared for deliberate potshooting if he would not 
waste his powder or starve. For a range of sixty to eighty yards 
a good smoothbure will carry ball accurately enough, and Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle generally found it possible to get within 
that distance of the larger game. 

The earlier chapters of the volume are filled with the ordinary 
staple of travellers’ entertainments in a rough country. There is 
the noce, or wedding festivity, among some relatives of one of the 
half-bred trappers, at which our authors were of course honoured 
guests. There is the natural drunken fit of the best among the 
trappers, justified by the notorious excuse that. it is not often he 
does such things, but when he does he does them handsomely :— 
“Je boive pas souvent, messieurs, mais quand je boive, je boive 
comme il faut, c’est ma fagon, voyez-vous.” Bufialoes were hunted 
and shot, and wolves shot at, with varying success and unverying 


energy. A visit from a camp of wandering Cree Indians brought | 


with it a serious risk of losing all the horses of the party by 
theft, had not the Englishmen by a judicious double, favoured b 

a high wind following on a dense fog, thrown the savages o 

their trail. The carelessness of once promising an old Indian a 
small present of rum subjected our travellers to the usual annoy- 
ances of uncivilized importunity, as long as the stock of fire-water 
was known to last. e approach of winter brought its first 
lesson in the art of building a block house on the banks of the 
lake of La Belle Prairie, eighty miles from the nearest settlement, 
Fort Carlton. The native hunters were the architects of the build- 


ing, while Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle engineered the chimney. | 


From November to March the main employment of a party 
sojourning on the prairie consists in trapping the furred animals 


and ene to countermine the ingenious machinations of the 
trapper’s fai 


| katchewan. They were now under the joint guidance of two 
| half-bred hunters, one of whom carried with him his wife 
strongly to the plan of family party, aa boing to 
strongly to the of a i , as being li to 
their but they 4 own that when the single 
had deserted them, without warning, this arrangement was, after 
/ all, the main cause of the preservation of their lives. But for the 
ce of his wife and boy, the married hunter would probably 
| have deserted them too. Rt Edmonton they good-naturedly en- 
i ergyman, who but for their opportune ight 
have been at now, if his 
cumstances are not grievously belied. We must say that Lord 
| Milton and Dr. Cheadle have taken rather a cruel revenge 
upon the unhandiness, incapability, and general uselessness 
‘of the Rev. Mr. O’B., by photographing him with such amusin 
' vividness. He is to this volume what the dolorous valet of 
| Dufferin is to Letters from High Latitudes—a valuable element of 
comic melancholy, when looked at in a literary point of view. But 
in actual experience his peculiarities must have been far more in- 
_ convenient and intolerable. A companion who is troubled with a 
never-ending succession of ghastly presentiments is not desirable 
at the best of times, and less and less so as the circumstances 
become more gloomy. A combination of this tendency with utter 
helplessness, as well as with the most childish and selfish timidity, 
was certainly enough to tire out the patience of Mr. O’B.’s fellow- 
travellers during three months of risk and severe hardship. Even 
_ the social merits of being always ready to smoke a short pipe, or 
_ to produce an appropriate Latin quotation about the horrors and 
_ dangers of the journey, must have been a poor compensation for 
the faculty of always being in trouble ak press trying to help 
himself out of it. Whenever a horse wanted loading, catching, 
helping out of a bog or through an obstruction of timber, Mr. 
O’B. was invariably missing, and was generally found “ hidden in 
the bushes, quietly smoking his pipe, and diligently studying the 
last remnant of his library—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity.” In 
spite of all remonstrance, he would march the last of the > 
why, vanes A lagged behind so as to get out of sight, and then would 
sit down on a stump and bawl til somebody came back to him. 
When the others had been working for some time with frantic 
energy to save their horses and baggage from a prairie fire, Mr. 
O’B. came at last to put it out ith a half-pint mug. He 
was always drowning, always on the point of being devoured by 
grisly bears, always the destined victim of a murder to be com- 
mitted by the halt-bred guide, always out of boots or provisions or 
tobacco, always self-satisfied, and always prodigal of the best 
advice. When the second horse had been shot, to keep the party 
from starvation— 

Mr. O’B., who, it is only justice to say, had improved vastly under his 
severe trials, was now plunged in the depths of despair. He confided to us 
that he loathed Paley, whom he looked upon as a special pleader; that his 
faith was sapped to its foundations, and—curis ingentibus ager—he was 
rapidly becoming insane, adding that he should have lost his wits long ago 
but for his book ; and now, since he must be deprived of that consolation, 
there could be but one horrible result—madness. And, in truth, we had 
| noticed a remarkable change during the last week. From being the most 
| garrulous of men, he had lately become the most taciturn ; and, altho 

solemn and silent in company, he muttered to himself incessantly as he- 
walked along. Revived, however, by a plentiful meal of fresli meat, he 
| became more cheerful, took a more orthodox view of the Evidences; the one- 
eyed) spectacles again stole on to his nose ; Paley again came forth from the 
| pocket of the clerical coat, and he was presently absorbed in theology once: 
| more, 
Three or four days’ later, when a beaten track had been struck 
_after a month’s wandering in the forest, Mr. O’B. “ ventured to. 
express a hope that we might escape after all, and offered his. 
advice upon the course to be pursued in the happier time at hand.” 
| The most genuine service he ever did the party was me giving 
_ his M. B. waistcoat, to make up, with a saddle of Lord Milton’s, 
| the price of a bucketful of potatoes, bartered from the first Indian 
| family met in British Columbia. 
The route followed by Lord Milton’s party over the Rocky Moun- 
| tains is the Téte Jaune, or Leather Head Pass, which traverses in a 
direct westerly line from the Athabasca or Elk River, to a fork of 
| the Fraser River, in lat. 53°. The other known s from the 


thful follower and worst enemy, the wolverine or _ Saskatchewan into British Columbia lead far to the south of the 


“sacré earcajou.” The Indians have dignified this most subtle of goldfields; while Lord Milton’s line of exploration lay in the 


the beasts of the frozen field with the title of Kekwaharkess, or 
the Evil One. Wherever he finds the tapers trail he follows it 
up till he comes upon the traps, from which he steals the bait by 
a felonious entry at the back, or the animal taken if the trap has 
fallen. When once established in the trapper’s neighbourhood, he 
will visit and despoil the whole line of traps with mischievous 
accuracy, unless, indeed, some of the baits are poisoned. In this 
case, the wolverine either leaves untouched every trap that has a 
suspicious taint, or (as was the case with some small poisoned 
meat-balls delicately prepared by Dr. Cheadle in the hope that the 
animal would bolt the pill without discovering the strychnine) 
bites the doubtful baits in two and rejects them. The severest 
cold experienced by Lord Milton’s ag ry this winter was 38° 
below zero. It is something to learn that odours may be frozen 
up, like the tunes of Baron Munchausen’s posthorn. 


When April came, “and the skunkskin which served us as a | for the 
weather-glass informed us, through our noses, that the thaw was 
at hand,” the Englishmen lost no time in breaking up from 
their winter quarters and starting in the direction of the Rocky 

- Mountains, oy Fort Pitt and Edmonton, the most westerly 
the Hudson’s Bay Company on the North Sas- 


settlement 


, same latitude with Richfield and the Cariboo diggings, which he 
, originally intended to make for. After reaching Téte Jaune Cache, 
at the westerly end of this pass, the country between the Fraser 
and the goldfields looked so impracticable that the lishmen 
_ reluctantly changed their course, to follow the last year’s trail of 
a party of emigrants, who had struck southward along the 
Thompson river. Before long they came on the signs of a large 
camp, where packsaddles and harness had been left, and trees cut 
| down for rafts and canoes. A pencil inscription on a blazed tree- 
| told them this was the emigrants’ “Slaughter Camp.” No onward 
, trail through the forest was to be found. The party they were 
following had given up the plan of cutting their way through the 
forest, to drop down the river to Kamloops. Lord Milton’s council 
of war wisely determined to adhere to the slower and more toilsome 
alternative, though at this time they had not a week’s full rations 
ty, with at least a hundred miles of unknown forest. 
country before them, which in fact they occupied a full month in 
| struggling through. At Kamloops they learnt that many of the 
' emigrants had perished in the grand rapids of the Thompson River, 
| while the survivors had taken to the forest again, on the eastern 
_ bank of the stream, and arrived at the settlement in even worse 
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recommend our readers to consult the letterpress and sketches 

idea e 

way for their lives, and without a clue :— 


steep 


pness 
- No one who has not seen a 


hi cedars, mossgrown and decayed, lay half-buried im the ground, 
tly blown down, blocking the view with the walls of earth held in 
matted roots ; i dead trunks, rotten trunks; dry, 
trunks, s, and 


timber of every size, in every 
position, ent led in every possible combination. The swampy 
den 


trate, reclining, horizontal, propped up at different angles ; 


forced our way through the 
the eye scarlet, from the i mation of myriads of punctures. 
The Assiniboine went first with the axe, his wife went after him leading 
a horse, and the rest of the followed, driving two or three horses 
by this time been trained to take charge 


their | 
trunks, barkless 

trunks moist and green with moss ; bare trunks and trunks with | 

of growth and decay, in every possible | 
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with American dogwood, and elsewhere with thickets of the © 
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O’B. becomes more, and not less, tolerant as the volume approaches | 


towards its feel to not 
a ing in t tographed group of their frontispiece, by men- 
that when they to Victoria, after intercalated 
trip to Cariboo, Mr. O’B. had departed, and so could not sit for his 
picture. “He had ‘moved on’ to San Francisco. When we 
arrived in that city, he had ‘moved on’ to Melbourne, Australia. 
From there he has probably ‘moved on’ to New Zealand, or again 
reached India, to circle round to 
any country free from wolves, grisly bears, and Assiniboines.” We 
should be unwilling to breathe even a momentary suspicion that 


Mr. O’B. is, from his Paley to his M. B. waistcoat, an imaginary | 


being, created for literary pu If he is, as we doubt not, 
@ portrait sketched from life with that incisiveness of touch 
which is so well gained by a three months’ close familiarity with 
personal idios ies in the midst of a howling wilderness, he is 
almost too good a child of nature to be true. 


ROSE AYLMER’S HOME.* 


(pes heroine most in fashion during the present novel season is 
the young lady who falls in love with a heartless puppy, 
while some fine honest fellow is all the time secretly pining for 
her in silent adoration. Disguised in various forms, this perverse 
Kind of woman is continually turning up in the new novels, until 
one gets rather out of patience with her. Of course she is always 


well punished, though the retribution is not always as satisfactory | 


as it might be. The puppy is sure either to jilt her, or to ill-use 
her in the honeymoon, or to prove to have another wife living ; and 
then in her distress the long-suffering and trusty adorer, whom 
she persisted in _—s like a brother or an uncle, comes to 
console her with his delicate attentions, and eventually to marry 
her. The process has become thoroughly familiar. e reader, 
the moment he is once on the scent, is fully aware beforehand of 
every little phase in the young lady’s infatuation, and the selfish 
triumph of the insincere lover and the despair of the sincere one. 
A firm and well-grounded belief in the over-ruling Providence of 
novelists is the one thing that sustains us through all the weary 
plottings and general wretchedness of so vexatious a situation. 


Still, even with this, we are apt to get impatient at the | 


obstinate blindness of the heroine. In real life, young 


women are very far from slow to find out when a man has 


fallen in love with them. And besides, young ladies, as a 


matter of fact, don’t often give way to a sisterly affection towards 
men of their own age who are not their brothers. They either 
feel a pleasant and cordial indifference for them, or else they like 
them in what we may venture to call the regular and proper way. 
Sometimes, however, in these cases the lover of substantial worth 
pa plain unadorned merit is a plain and unadorned bore. We 

most 


somebody with rather more showy qualities. True, the gentleman 
with the showy qualities had been married before, and his wife 
was still living. e heroine did not know this, and even if she 
had known it, she would probably have understood that her 
position, in the present state of feeling among the novel-reading 
public, almost required a little mild bigamy not carried too far. 

yhow, it is too much to expect every pretty and simple-minded 
maiden to i aE one of “ nature’s gentlemen” as soon as ever 
she sees him. the present instance, the man whom she ought 


to have fallen in love with abounds in goodness of heart and , 


uprightness of purpose. He has made tremendous sacrifices for 
her, and has been the means of conferring the greatest possible 


* Rose Aylmer’s Home. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1865. 


land in due course, happy in | 


ople will find him so in Rose Aylmer’s Home. It is | 
not quite clear that the heroine was wrong in preferring to marry | 


him at onee, and so we should lose our intricate plot and our 
| bigamy. The reader resigns himself accordingly to his heroine’s 
| unaccountable blindness, and she marries the fascinating rival, who 
| is remarkably handsome and has a “ flute-like voice.” 
The writer has evidently intended the character of the man 
_ with the good looks and flute-like voice to be a masterpiece in the 
| delineation of human nature. He is no common scoundrel, such 
as one may meet any day. Of course he is not entirely exempt 
| from vulgar forms of villany; forgery, = and even murder 
_have their incidental attractions for him. It is in the act of 
bigamy by which he entitles himself to a place in a novel of the 
period that the true deur and originality of the conception 
make themselves visible. He marries in the first instance a pretty 
rustic to whom he had taken a fancy, but in time he gets tired of 
her. He sees somebody else whom he instantly falls in love with, and 
he begins to rave to his confidential friend about the “ true arbiter 
of his fate.” “My effort now,” he says, “shall be to become worthy 
of her.” The friend remonstrates humorously, but is requested to 
abstain from expressions which “grate cruelly upon a soul _ 
sessed wholly by asanctifying image of beauty and one “Now 
| that I belong to Alice my soul must be clean, my lips free from the 
| contamination of evil words.” Then the author goes on to anal 
| our friend’s state of mind in the most original style imaginable. 
in love, all his actions 
God, and every one that 


| He “ fully persuaded himself that, bei 
| had become holy, for he said, ‘ Love i sof 
| loveth knoweth God.’” The beauty and purity of Alice awed 
| him, and he believed this to be a sign that all was right in God’s 
_ sight.” This is psychological analysis indeed. It would be very 
| hard to think of a subtler and more penetrating interpretation of cha- 

racter and motive. We are of course fully conscious of having really 
| got to the bottom of the matter. A man reconciles his conscience 
| to the desertion of his wife, and the betrayal of another woman 
| whom he loves better, by the reflection that love is from heaven. 
A good deal of rubbish 1s foisted upon novel-readers under the 
' guise of development of character and working-out of motives, 
and so on, but we do not often suffer from such terrible absurdity 
as all this. On the whole, if we are to have cases of bigamy in 
novels, we should prefer taking them without any analysis or 
explanation. Men who deliberately desert one wife and 
‘another are, ina sense, the most straightforward people in the 
world. Unscrupulous self-ind at all cost to the happiness 
of others is just one of those characteristics on which comment or 
elucidation is most entirely superfluous, and it looks very like 
adding insult to injury to introduce us to an unmitigated v 
bond, and then to invite us to study the minute conscientious 
delicacies of his nature. 

The quantity of vice in Rose Aylmer’s Home is rather more 
than up to mark of the present fashion in novels. One 

tleman who is tolerably conspicuous in the lives with a 
y, also tolerably cuous, who is avowedly not his wife. 
The great m Of the plot for a long time ie whether the 
villain has ied his victim, or contented himself with seducing 
Se seduced, and she 
av herself —_ up the corpse of her illegitimate child 
and having it de sate gg Sf recreant lover while he is 
pleasantly seated at tea with his intended bride. Then, again, 
the heroine, when she has quitted her su husband on dis- 
covering his crime, the day her is obviously in a 
| rather awkward position. The prevalence of all kinds of unclean 
| living in the world is surely a very bad reason for making it a 
| prominent feature in novels. eee 
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philosophrs to ignore vice and immorality ; but a three-volume 
novel is not the place for bringing it before statesmen and philo- 
sophers, and the young ladies who form the vast majority of 
the novel-reading class are not likely to be improved by 
these pictures the dark side of human nature. To be 
at all endurable, such pictures must be painted in a certain 
spirit which is very rarely found among ordinary {fifth-rate 
novelists. The trick of investing nasty subjects with interest is 
& very easy one unfortunately, and this may account for its 
popularity among weak writers such as the author of Rose 
Aylmer’s Home. His style is an exact type of the style of all 
weak novelists. Of how many heroes have we all heard that “a 
smile of wondrous sweetness stole over his rugged countenance, 
transforming it to sudden beauty, as the rosy tints of sunset endue 
the ru Alps with a hue of warmth and softness”?! How well 
we all know the heroine who “looks pale and languid, but her 
countenance is very peaceful, and she gives a low laugh from time 
to time as her eye meets Richard’s of Then, again, there is the 
familiar “ ——— of coming evil,” and the vague misgivings 
which the leading characters always feel when the novelist is con- 
strained to bring them into trouble. Whenever the reader is 
beginning to think that his hero has got at length into smooth 
water, he is warned that So-and-So “little guessed with what a 
storm thoge clouds must be scattered,” or that he little thought 
Jwhat influence this or that interview, or event, or person was 
destined to exercise on his future. This sort of is now 
merely so much common-form, like the inevitable pve lady 
descending into the drawing-room without a trace of her recent 
tears on her countenance. Aylmer’s Home is full of this con- 
ventional stuff, and has scarcely any original merit with which to 
season it, 


MR. GROTE’S EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA.* 


OTHING, it has been said, can stand comparison with the 
audacity of ashy man. The with which, in the face 
of society, he will tumble into and out of scrapes, and the feats of 
effrontery that he will perform in his odic efforts to keep 
himself out of notice, are a perpetual theme of wonder to the host 
of calm and practised social stagers looking on. Something of the 
same kind is to be observed in the demeanour of the in litera- 
ture or philosophy, especially if he has only found his tongue or 
pen at a period of life when most of his contemporaries have long 
since got over their first plunge into the waters of authorship and 
publicity, and are going with composed and steady strokes towards 
the goal of success, His efforts to simulate the ease of the 
old hands lead him to not a few awkward results. The irregular 
way in which he lays about him in controversial moments makes 
him, of course, a very unequal opponent to mature and practised 
intellects, at the same time that this muscular and robust, albeit 
untrained, intellect may constitute him « very hard and trouble- 
some hitter. There will be in general, in the case we are sup- 
ing, a good deal of genuine diffidence and backwardness in 
ae ing opinions of his own, or in controverting those commonly 
received or upheld by eminent names. But withal our pre- 
dominant feeling will be one of surprise and amusement at the 
rare amount of self-confidence and dogmatism with which the 
late comer will unconsciously assert his pretensions to be heard. 
We have not for a long time seen these characteristics more 
divertingly displayed than in the rege remarks in which 
Professor Grote, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, expresses 
his bashfulness at appearing in print, and the slight esti- 
mate which he is inclined to put upon the value of his spe- 
culations. There is first an implicit apology for having kept 
silence so long, while his College contemporaries and men 
of younger date have been having their say. We have next 
the naive confession of his reason for this reticence and waste 
of opportunities. “ Being of a nature hesitating and irresolute ”— 
not to speak of the delays of “ other employments, uncertain health, 
and some not, I think, uncalled-for scrupulousness and anxiety as 
to what one writes on a subject so important” —he finds, and 
is “ sorry for it,” that he has had his “ full share of a state of mind 
too common,” now that he looks upon a good many younger than 
himself. It is a state of mind which is made of “ diffidence, fasti- 
diousness, and an indisposition to think things out, and which there 
seems something in our <a! atmosphere strangely, in respect to 
philosophy, to encourage.” But now, having made a clean breast 
of his natural shyness and disinclination to mental competition, it 
is amazing with what ease and seeming enjoyment he throws 
himself into the labour of self-analysis and self-manifestation. 
We are reminded of the newly found activity of an indolent man 
tired of lying in bed. Having taken a terrible time to make up his 
mind, he leads off at once with a positive skip and a jump. 
He has arrived at an age “at which a man begins to 
feel that, if he thinks he has anything to say, he must say it with- 
out being particular how.” Accordingly, he flings together his 
“rough notes,” as @ late riser may huddle on the first things that 
come to hand, and dashes them into print much as a hasty man 
would stuff a carpet-bag, with “a real feeling how much the title 
artly regrets and leave to ize for, but which he 
4 thinks “ is not altogether vasitage:” “For the repu- 
tation,” he considers, “ of the philosophical writer himself, it may 
be best that what he has to say should appear well and artistically 
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rounded,” but he is “not sure it is best for his readers, if what 
they want is to know the truth.” It seems to him, 2s a general 
rule, desirable that writers at large should put their thoughts 
before us in their rudimentary or embryonic stage, and let us trace 
them as they grow and expand themselves, rather than present 
them in the systematic or artificial order which they assume in 
their ome development. “How much better,” he — 
“we should understand what they meant if they had deseri 
the manner in which the thing had come to present itself to their 
mind, and let us a little see their thought in the forming”! This 
principle, though likely enough, to our thinking, to throw much 
interesting light upon the interior laws and processes of the under- 
standing, is hardly calculated to prove of equal value in a didactic. 

int of view. the object sought is that of imparting know- 
edge, as in the case of a professed lecturer or teacher, it 
is of primary importance that the mind should have previously 
mastered and digested the matter which is to be presented to the 
learner. For the professor to be in fact nothing more than an extra. 
student, sitting in his own class, and pursuing his — step 
by step with theirs, is to deny to the pupil all the benefit for 
which he has recourse to a more mai and trained intellect 
than his own, and to abdicate the proper functions of the chair. 
It may be a grand thing and a very valuable thing for a young 
man to have worked out his*knowledge by himself, with no assist- 
ance beyond that of another mind equally ardent and tentative as 
his own. But no amount of eulogy upon the advantages of self- 
help will induce us to do away with the very objects for which 
our systems of educational training are formed, and to leave our 
rising youth to the unaided process of working out their con- 
clusions by looking at their own or each other’s thoughts “in 
the forming.” 

Some misgiving, indeed, seems to have forced itself upon Mr. 
Grote’s mind as to the general desirableness of thus dispensing 
with artificial or systematic discipline. ‘Not owing much,” he 
thinks, “ to any philosophical teaching,” he “ cannot consider that 
circumstance to have been altogether an advantage.” Perhaps 
he feels the disadvantage now, for the first time, as he strives 
to put his “rough notes” and incoherent thoughts into a 
shape to satisfy his own conscientious feeling, pe to impart 
his true meaning to the reader. What, however, is in his 
view “next best to teaching, if it is not better,” he has enjoyed 
in the companionship of the late Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, 
the biographer and commentator upon Bacon, to the influ- 
ence of oo methodical and balanced intellect Mr. Grote is 
modest enough to ascribe much of what little order and system 
may be found pervading his own philosophical prolusions. For 
the production, indeed, of a man who comes before us with so ex- 
treme a depreciation of his own powers, and who almost pains us by 
the reiteration of his deep self-mistrust, there is an amazing infu- 
sion in these s of the element of strong assertion and unsup- 
ported appeals to the authority of self. The number of times that 
the first person singular is called on in almost every page must have 
proved very exacting to the printer's command of case. But, with 
a happy amount of candour which makes Mr. Grote delight in 
turning his mental temperament ihside out, this defect in his 
is confessed in a way which makes it well-nigh pass for a virtue. 
“They are full of egotism.” Aristotle’s animous man was 
right always to set a high value upon himself, because his value 
really was high ;! and Mr. Grote’s egotism may rest upon the plea 
that he has no real vanity in baring his thoughts in their native, 
working, undisguised simplicity. And it is only Just to him to 
say that these thoughts, whatever their “roughness ” or “ in- 
coherence,” give signs throughout of a mind of si 
natural acuteness and vigour—untrained it is true, and perhaps 
incapable of that persistent discipline and self-control which are 
indispensable to form a correct ma philosophical thinker, but yet, 
from the absence of artificial and formal rules, all the more robust 
in the play of its faculties, and direct in its homeward thrusts of 
logic. As he pits himself, with the hardihood of a sound and 
vigorous mental constitution, . such masters of logical fence 
as Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mill, we are reminded of the suc- 
cessful thrusts which we often see made by an active though 
untutored novice when matched with a practised adept at the 
small sword. His smart though wildly delivered lunges often 
strike home over the scientific guard of his opponent. There 
is something in the study of the mental sciences, whether meta- 
physics or psychology, which, even more than in other branches 
of philosophy, leads to excessive and gratuitous refinement, 
or to a pursuit of some favourite theory or induction from 
facts to a point wholly beyond the province of reason, if not in 
direct conflict with the dictates of common sense. And it may, 
in consequence, not unnaturally fall to the lot of a sound an 
sensible, though less profoundly cultivated understanding, to call 
back intellects of first-rate capacity to a sense of anomalies or 
excesses in their reasoning, as well as to a clearer and more sober 
apprehension of the limits of their respective theories. The 
general tendency of Mr. Grote’s critical remarks is towards sober- 
ing and softening those systems which seem at first sight so radi- 
cally hostile to each other, and, 1 Maes ing each and all to the 
touchstone of common sense, rounding off their more salient points 


of difference. In the simpler form of truth to which he would 
reduce them, the most adverse views present 2 wondrously lessened 
look of hostility; and though not pretending to have brought the 
representatives of the most distant schools of thought into abso- 
lute harmony, he has done much towards securing an inter- 
mediate ground where most that is of real and positive value in 
each may be shown in agreement, and blend into a comparatively 
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united and harmonious edifice of truth. In his first essay, 
that on ee age his object is to show that both Dr. 
Whewell and Mr. Mill have erred—though he adds, with 
characteristic modesty, “I think it most fikel ly I shall err 
myself, for the matter is abstract and difficult”—in laying down 


the distinction between what on the one side is physical or (in. 


respect of scientific treatment) phenomenal, and what on the other 
is philosophical or logical. And the tendency of what he has to say 
is to establish some mediate view, ortertium quid, which shall involve 
a higher sense or stronger grasp of the objectiveness of the mental 
process—in other words, “ a more substantial idealism.” It is, he 
considers, by exhibiting so far as it is possible each antithetic view 
of the matter as independently as though the other did not exist 
at all, and thus “ seeing clearly what is in itself the physical or 
phenomenal view on the one side, and what the philosophical 
(logical or epistemological) on the other,” that we can hope to “ put 
together such parts of each as have to be put together, with less 
likelihood of error.” Let us for a moment, taking for granted the 
existence on the one side of our thinking self, and on the other 
that of a universe the object of knowledge, examine what we 
mean by “ sensation ” :— 

What we call sensation is something intervening, on this position. 
between us, the subject, and the wna § the object, of capotiton and sup- 
plying the means by which they are brought ther. We perceive things : 
the first and the last word express the sup ly independent realities: the 
middle word describes 2 of communication between them. The point 
of meeting is a corpo’ or physical communication between the various 
portions of matter which we know and one particular portion of matter 
which we call our body, which particular portion is constituted or organized 
in such a manner that according to the nature of the communication there 
shall accompany or follow it, in the supposed self, or what we call the mind, 
this or that feeling of pleasure or pain, or this or that felt exertion of will. 
The sensation is not the communication, but is this which I have described 
as accompanying it: is in fact a part, and the foundation, of our conscious- 
ness. Qn the one side of the communication, or within it, we may say, 
stands this sensation : on the other side, the outside of it, stand the various 
circumstances of body which make the sensation various, and to be of one 
kind or of another: which we call, for instance, qualities. | While still 
further within and without stands something more again : namely on the one 
side, within, the concentration of our consciousness which makes us use the 
terms “I,” “we”; on the other side, without, the understood reality or 
substantiality which makes us use the term “things”; which makes us 
consider that body or matter is something more than its qualities as we are 
something more than our sensations; which gives to our pursuit of know- 
ledge something of the character, always, of hunting after something which 
eludes our grasp, of endeavouring, in a way, to understand the meaning of 
our own knowledge, and to find out why we think in the manner in which 
we inevitably do think : and, as we shall see, the character of perpetual self- 
correction and disappointment as well as attainment. 

This communication between subject and object, or between 
“us” and “things,” is that which constitutes knowledge proper, and 
the discussion of which is philosophy. In determining the exact 
point at which the physical or phenomenal movement, vibration, 
or nerve force passes into the noumenon, or act of consciousness, is 
of course the first and greatest of problems. The act of sensation 
properly spans that point. But in analysing the functions of sen- 
sation one school will set the debateable point nearer to the pole of 
matter, or of the inorganic causes; the other nearer that of mind, or 
of the immaterial and conscious being. Can nothing, then, be done 
to obtain a point of view from which much of this disparity and 
antagonism may disappear? Mr. Grote’s reasoning would lead us 
to something like a single and harmonious view by regarding in 
sensation the common act of our whole sensible powers. “ Pheno- 
menal reality is the resultant arising from the comparison together 
of the information (so to speak) of our various senses, or (so to 
sp in) our various means of communication with the external 
world.” And the links that bind these separate results together 
our minds must supply ; the isolated and ultimate impressions from 
each separate o: of sense rising by the higher action of this 
element of mind to the volume and measure of a law, or genera- 
lized fact of experience. The intelligence thus built up or elicited 
reacts again upon our particular experience of the universe. We 
recognise through our consciousness of “ laws” the presence of 
paris eal or mind in creation. We trace order and thought 
analogous to what we think or do ourselves in the phenomena 
and operations of the world without. At this point we pass 
quite beyond the bare positivist or “ phenomenalist” view, and 
advance to what Mr. Grote seeks to establish as that of 
the “higher or true philosophy.” This may be called the key- 
note to his system. Throughout his able though discursive 
criticism of the systems of Professor Ferrier, Sir W. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Mill, his main object seems that of gaining a firm intel- 
lectual hold upon the reality at once of matter and mind, em- 
bracing the two worlds within the scope of a true psychology, and 
thus rising above the clouds either of mere materialism or unmixed 
idealism to a “higher objectiveness or higher idea of existence.” If 
it were not that the effort of methodical composition and syste- 
matic arrangement is so instinctively distasteful to him, we should 
hope to see Mr. Grote render an important service to the philo- 
sophy of our day by recasting his “ rough notes” into a form more 

culated to express his meaning, and to do justice to his keen 
and vigorous apprehension of his subject. 


SUPRAMUNDANE FACTS.* 


Si is a book which really startles us as a revelation of the 
depths of human absurdity, We cannot discover any trace 
of its being meant for a practical joke. But it is hard to suppose 


* Supramundane Facts in the Life of the Rev. Dr. Ferguson. Edited 
Dr. Nichols. London: F. Pitman’ 


it written in earnest by any one out of Bedlam, It is said to be 
“ edited ” by Dr. Nichols, who lately published a not with- 
out in called Forty Years of American Life. Dr. Nichols 
appears to have become intimate with the Rev. Dr. Ferguson, 
who was the companion in England of the notorious Davenport 
brothers. He has together a series of “ memorials,” written 
by the reverend doctor in such a way that we never know exactly 
whether Dr. Nichols is speaking for himself, or quoting Dr. 
Ferguson, or quoting Dr. Ferguson’s quotation of some ex~- 
tremely indefinite “medium” in the Western States. The 
stories, when’ intelligible, are of the usual marvellous description 
about tables jumping into the air, and spirits rapping out un- 
8 ble nonsense. They are mixed > Paddy er more 

an the usual quantity of superstitions of kindred imbecility. 
We have imens of all the various kinds of nonsense that 
filled Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night Side of Nature,” besides some which 
read like recollections of Cagliostro or the wildest fancies of mes- 
merism, We are, of course, warned in thrilling terms of the 
dangers of Sadduceism, and are informed rather mysteriously that, 
for Dr. Nichols, the solution of all difficulties and the answer to 
all doubts is contained in the first sentence of the Apostles’ 
creed. That is, Dr. Nichols would rather believe in a miracle 
than not believe in Dr. Fi . 

Dr. Nichols’ sincerity we see no reason to doubt, but this is 
of the less importance as hardly any of the marvels rest upon his 
poner testimony. We had, however, a certain curiosity to 

ow a little more of Dr. F Dr. Nichols speaks of our 
ignorance of him as he might speak of an American audience to 
whom the name of Palmerston was unknown. “I can imagine,” 
he says, “the sort of tragi-comic perplexity of some Americans 
in London who had known Mr.Ferguson in Tennessee and Kentucky 
any time during the past twenty years,” at hearing “ the preacher 
and orator they had so much admired ” set forth “ as ashowman and 
confederate of a party of Yankee jugglers, who had crossed the 
Atlantic to humbug John Bull,” &c. And then Dr. Nichols 
goes into a rapture about his “fervour and eloquence,” his 
“learning and charity,” about senates listening to him, and 
universities honouring him, “a man,” he says in a fine 
flight of eloquence, “who had the right to put ‘Reverend’ 
can his name, and ‘A.M., LL.D.’ after it.” Mr. F 
was born in Philadelphia in 1819, but was “raised” in 
Virginia, and afterwards settled at Nashville, Tennessee. His 
right to the title of “Reverend” arises, so far as we can make 
out, from his having taken to preaching “free from the trammels 
of any party or sect.” He was made M.A. by Bacon College, 
Kentucky, and LL.D. by Franklin College, Tennessee. is 
sermons appear, from Dr. Nichols’s extracts, to have borne 
a strong resemblance to the effusions of the distinguished 
Miss Hominy. On the breaking out of the war, he was 
exiled for a time for various Southern addresses, but returned, 
and was permitted by Andrew Johnson to live at Nash- 
ville without molestation. “ Business,” however, “ was 
strated,” including, we presume, the spiritualist trade, and he 
soon afterwards, “in the spirit of faith and obedience to the 
highest sense of duty,” acted as Barnum to the brothers Daven- 
port. From this sketch of Dr. Ferguson’s antecedents, every one 
may judge for himself of the value of his spiritualist pretensions. 
Dr. Nichols is willing to believe, on the strength of it, not only Dr. 
Ferguson’s strange stories about himself, but apparently his strange 
stories about everybody else. We will give a few specimens of 
these narratives, from which ourreaders may draw their own con- 
clusions, and we will endeavour to select those which bear the least 
resemblance to the established type of qe mysteries. 

Mr. Ferguson once met on the Red River a pilot named Win- 
gard. This pilot wrote with both hands, at the same time, 
sentences of different languages of which he was entirely ignorant. 
Not only Mr. Ferguson, but “many persons of undoubted credi- 
bility,” saw him write sentences of I'rench, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. The manuscripts are alive at this time to testify to 
the fact, and may, for anything Dr. Nichols knows, be still in the 

ion of Dr. Hyde of New Orleans. Should any rash 
sceptic doubt the testimony of these anonymous “ persons of un- 
doubted credibility,” there is a stronger case behind. The 
daughter of Judge Edmonds of New York, who knows only Eng- 
lish and French, ‘‘ has spoken in Greek, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, 
Polish, Hungarian, and several dialects of the Indian, sometimes 
not understanding what she said, though it was understood by the 
persons to whom it was addressed.” It will be seen that we have 
at once got into the region of the miraculous. But more sur- 
rising incidents abound. Mr. Ferguson’s little daughter was “ at 
the seat of Dr. Charles Merriweather” in Kentucky, in 1854. 
Standing in the midst of eight or ten persons in the centre of the 
drawing-room, she suddenly fell ‘‘ under a deep and strange spell, 
which imparted a beaming expression to her countenance.” She 
called for a teacup and silver spoon, “ which did come at her com- 
mand.” After passing them round to the company to prove there 
was no deception, she began to stir the spoon in the empty cup. 
She remarked that she was acting under the direction of “au 
invisible chemist,” who anon also to have been an Indian chief. 
After a certain quantity of hocus pocus not very clearly described, 
she suddenly produced the cup containing a teaspoonful of some 
dark and odorous ointment. She anointed with this the face 
of a gentleman present who was suffering from ne ia, and 
who professed to receive immediate relief. Certainly Miss 
Ferguson must have been a promising girl, and we don’t 
quite understand the reported saying her mother, also 
a most remarkable performer:—“I would rather bury our 
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dear bright little than see her s medium.” The most 
satisfactory Dr. Nichols, with a fine irony, in 
cases our powers of belief, is to deny the facts, and assert 
that the witnesses were deceived or. deceiving. We quite agree 
with him, and would only add that in this case the i to 


something that ned when Dr. F was not 
more roa bron ew ete are in America certain villages of 
ers. is remarkable sect was founded by an English 
emigrant, named Ann Lee, at the end of the last century. Ann 
Lee, it is worshipped as a female Messiah. The Shakers, in 
their gen dress the Their 
great peculiarity is, however, ey, form villages, where men 
and women live strictly apart. Tals omabens are kept by 
conversions and the adoption of poor children and orphans. Now 
peBrin oma ing to his own account, received a special 
spiri intimation to pay a visit to one of these villages. He 
had with him three mediums—one Champion, of whom 
marvels are told, a Miss King, and a daughter of Dr. Ferguson’s— 
probably the young lady of the spoon and empty teacup. These 
three showed a mysterious disposition on sundry occasions to seat 
an i iangle, Dr. Fe 
parent! ing himself at the centre of circumscribin, 
eile, and to an ominous hints respecting the Shakers. Dr 
Ferguson was elaborately warned to against some undefined 
danger. They went, however, and were hospitably received. 
After various mysterious performances, the mediums summoned a 
number of aged Shakers to meet them. Mr. Champion straight- 
. ps fell into a trance, described the system of the establishment 
and their various'‘ceremonies. He then hinted that they performed 
certain darker mysteries unknown to the public. He described 
himself as being carried in the spirit through a subterranean 
till he came to a door. The door led to a vault. “ Shall 
enter it?” he sternly continued ; “ for here is that which sickens 
the soul, and blights the fairest flowers of immortal planting.” 
This fearful intimation that the mediums were aware of their deeds 
of darkness might be supposed to infuriate the Shakers. The 
Shakers were, indeed, to get rid of them by unfair 
means. Their only device, however, was to etise the mediums 
in order to obliterate the memory of what they had seen. An 
absurd description is a given of a scene which reminds 
us of some of the greatest rubbish in A Strange Story. The 
company of mediums sit in their equilateral triangle and the 
assembly of Shakers make rushes at them, endeavouring, not to 
tar and feather, but to magnetize them. “TI never,” says Dr. 
Ferguson, “felt such an amount of electrical or vital magnetic 
influences in any assembly. But, strange to say, whenever they 
would approach our little band, Miss King, who made the apex of 
the triangle, with one wave of her hand would send that whole 
company reeling backward to the opposite wall. They at length 
became wearied with their efforts, and proposed an adjournment ” 
—probably to liquor up. We are almost ashamed to quote such 
stuff; but it is perhaps as well to give some imens of the 
wers of assertion of this eloquent preacher and orator, trusted 
by States and honoured by Universities. It is at least a curious 
phenomenon that people should be found to write, print, and 
publish such indecent absurdities in apparently sober seriousness. 
There are one or two points upon which we are enabled to 
judge for ourselves of the merits of these spiritual phenomena. 
Dr. Nichols and Dr. Fe are always telling us of the 
superhuman eloquence which flows from the lips of the entranced 
mediums. Dr, Ferguson goes with certain friends to visit a gifted 
lady near Memphis. He is invited to see her in consequence of a 
lecture which he has just delivered under spiritual influence on the 
theme, which, as he obscurely says, “took the form of a proposi- 
tion—the Unity of Man iv the Diversity of Human Manifestation.” 
The lady delivered him a return address, which makes us wonder 
once more at the extraordinary skill displayed by Mr. Dickens in 
the American scenes of Martin Chuzzlewit. One gentleman re- 
marks after it— None, Sir, but lips inspired could make such an 
address; it transcends all the i I know anything about.” 
“T never heard,” says a judge, “such a lesson in judicial 
clemency.” Mr, Ferguson's own opinion was given thus :—*“ There 
is nothing in this proud city comparable to the evidences of 
wisdom, truth, and good I met there;” and, as he afterwards 
remarks of her writi “With some acquaintance with the 
literature of the world, I can say I know nothing for depth of 
thought or classical beauty of expression, to say nothing of their 
high spiritual tendency, equal to these writings.” This lady’s Ghost, 
we may observe incid appeared an hour after her death, and 
shamelessly informed Mrs. Ferguson that she was about to recover ; 
at least, so Mrs. Ferguson interpreted an ambiguous remark, though 
we should have fancied that the a of the a was 
at least primd facie evidence of her death. Some of this lady’s 
penn ye eA ily ed, and from one of them we quote 
ms the first and least absurd hh: “ Best bel: and 
rightest jewel of our Father's crown, !” (It does not appear 
to whom this is addressed.) “Thou bearest upon thy workman’s 
mn marks of Vulcan’s shop, in which thou hast toiled in the 
Gees consciousness that spirit hands upheld and made strong 
your soul. Brother of my heart, hail! John of my soul, hail! in 
the name of the dark wilderness, through which we have gone 
wild honey, humble bees, sting and 


If that is not eloquent enough, we may add a short passage of 


8 rag of Dr. Ferguson’s report of | changing. 
en t, 


can 
how, in the company of Dr. Ferguson and an anonymous gentle- 
man from London, an invisible being under the table emptied three 
tumblers of spirits. It does not follow from this, says Dr. 
Nichols, that invisible beings drink; but we think he has made 
it highly probable, on independent grounds, that they show all the 
effects of dri We may add that “in certain conditions, not 
clearly understood,” Dr. Ferguson has seen one Davenport double, 
or, as he calls it, duplicated. 
One proof remains of spiri power which t to be con- 
clusive. The spirits prophesied civil war, through Dr. Ferguson, 
before it happened. Their ies were, unluckily, rather 
obscure. Dr. Ferguson therefore treats us to a good definite pre- 
diction, dated Liverpool, February 12th, rig a “No one,” sa 
Dr. Nichols, “ will pretend that the events here predicted co 
be calculated upon as those which might naturally have been 
.” The predictions are as follows:—First, that Grant 
ill not take Richmond; secondly, that the South will make an 
alliance with France; thirdly, that France will take a large part 
of American territory; fourthly, that the Federal territory will 
be invaded ; fifthly, thet mili despotism will be set up in 
the {Union ; sixthly, that there will be a revolution in Europe; 
and seventhly, that all this will give a magnificent chance for 
spiritualism. This is all to occur before 1871, and most of it in 


| 1865, 1866, and 1867. 


OUR CONVICTS.* 


HILANTHROPIC enthusiasm is necessarily, except in the 
case of a favoured few, a very intermittent emotion. The 
causes upon which it depends operate only at intervals, and in 
the intermediate periods any attempt to call it into existence is 
usually a conspicuous failure. We should hardly think it safe, 
therefore, to predict for Owr Convicts either a large present circu- 
lation, or a speedy elevation to the dignity of a second edition. 
The various questions connected with convict discipline have 
lately occupied so large a share of public attention that they can 
scarcely expect to establish any further claim upon us until other 
subjects have had their turn and the cycle begins to recur. We 
wish, indeed, that the book had made its appearance a couple of 
years ago; for Miss Carpenter is so well entitled to be listened to 
with respect upon these matters, and has given so many proofs of 
the genuineness and simplicity of her zeal, that we sincerely 
regret that a work on which she spent her hours of hardly- 
earned leisure should have so small a chance of a reception at all 
commensurate with its merits. But, in truth, a ne are for the 
present fairly tired of the subject. They have heard so much 
about imprisonment and penal servitude, short sentences and long 
ones, puriishment and reformation, tickets of leave and intermediate 
prisons, that there must be either a reasonable breathing-space or 
a new panic before their exhausted interest can be revived. 
Hitherto there has not been time enough to secure the former 
condition, while the neighbourhood of the longest day is un- 
favourable to the attainment of the latter; and, consequently, 
just at present the honest ted may be said to be having an 
innings of their own. Whether, indeed, they will succeed in 
holding their ground for any length of time it is quite impossible 
to prophesy. ‘There is a want of any romantic interest attaching 
to them which is rather an argument against it; but, on the other 
hand, the absence of any practical upshot to such speculations 
tells a good deal in their favour. When a speaker is not bound 
to conclude with a motion, there is no saying when he will sit 


down. 

We should hardly, therefore, be doing either our readers or 
Miss Carpenter any service if we were to give an elaborate 
analysis and discussion of the many important questions which 
are suggested by Our Convicts. Ins of this, we propose to 
confine ourself to the contents of a single chapter —that, 
namely, which deals with the treatment of female convicts. 
This has always been one of the least satisfactory features 
in our penal system. The female prisoners come almost uni- 
versally from the very lowest strata of society; they are not 
recruited, as male criminals are, from the industrial on fined the 
middle and higher classes. In the families of the decent poor, a 
son will now and again “get into trouble,” in the sense of going 
to prison; a daughter, it appears, almost never :— 

During an acquaintance for more than a quarter of a So Th Miss 
Carpenter who is speaking] with two or three hundred families of the 
labouring class, some of them very low in character, and living in the worst 
parts of a crowded city, a case has never come before us of a woman being 
even brought before the magistrates, still less sent to prison. Since, during 
the last sixteen years, that acquaintance has been extended to the very 
lowest families that could be brought under the notice of the city missionary 
or the master of a Ragged School, only one case of a woman being in prison 
has ever been heard of among them. 


* Our Convicts, By Mary Carpenter. 2 vols. London: Longman & Co. 
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The female convict comes usually of a convict stock ; the descent 
goes in a direct line from a mother in gaol to a daughter in a 
reformatory. And therefore, as a class, they are “even more 
morally degraded than men,” and, to make their chance of refor- 
mation smaller, their intellectual development is at an equally low 
ebb. It would almost seem that the mental condition of gi 


depends on the retention of their self-respect in a way to which 


there is no parallel in the other sex :— 

Our experience of the education of the youth of each sex in the various 
ranks of society enables us to state confidently that, while in the upper 
classes, with equal opportunities, the intellects of girls develop more rapidly 
than those of boys, in good schools for the labouring classes there is an 
equality between the two sexes; but in the lowest class, that below the 
boundary-line which the decent labouring poor never willingly pass, the 

irls do not in general display the slightest interest in learning, and it is 

deed extremely difficult to incite them to any degree of mental applica- 
tion ; while the boys of the same class, and even of the same family, 
se receive it, and show positive pleasure in the culture of their 
min 


Along with their d ed moral and intellectual condition 
there is naturally combined an equally abnormal development of 
the animal passions. This is immensely furthered by the hys- 
terical excitement to which their sex renders them liable. e 
latter element is probably the explanation of the violence and 
per ef shown in their prison outbreaks, as well as of the rapidi 

with which, when the start has once been given, thé infection 
passes from one prisoner to another. The phenomena of a “break- 
ing-out”’ and a Revival have their origin in the same order of 


Miss Carpenter lays down four leading principles which must 
be constantly kept in view in the management of women of this 
class. First of ull, they must be subjected to steady and vigilant 
control. The discipline under which they live must be a fixed 
element in their lives, and all their experience must go to prove 
that rebellion is absolutely useless, ‘The second requirement is 
plenty of active work. Their muscles want exercise, their minds 
want employment, and the only chance of taming such violent 
and excitable natures is to give them something in the nature of a 
safety-valve, which may serve to let off a little of that superfluous 
energy which would otherwise find an outlet in mischief. A 
woman who has been employed all day in making blankets will 
be less likely to find her evening’s pleasure in destroying them. 
When these two requisites are secured, the next step is to try to 
improve their intellectual condition, and then, as a final stage, to 

t, if possible, their affections on the side of reformation. Even 
when there is an intelligent effort on the part of all concerned to 
arrive at these results, Miss Carpenter admits that the chances of 
success are only limited, and she quotes, with apparent acquiescence, 
the statement of some one who has “ had large experience in the 
temperance cause,” to the effect that he “never yet had known a 
reformed female drunkard.” But, be the chance small or great, it 


rests for its very existence on the recognition of these principles; | 


and the next thing to inquire is, to what extent this recognition 
takes place in the existing convict prisons. Upon the first of the 
four points we have named, steadiness and uniformity of discipline, 
the testimony of the prison officials is very far from being satis- 
factory. All female convicts are sent in the first instance to 
Millbank, then they go to Brixton, and, finally, a proportion of 
them are passed on to Fulham. The theory of these successive 
transfers is, that the treatment at Brixton is somewhat less penal 
than at Millbank, and that Fulham, again, is an improvement upon 
Brixton. But the removals in individual cases “ depend rather 
on convenience and circumstances, called the ‘exigencies of the 
service,’ than on a settled principle.” When Brixton is over full 
and there are vacancies at F , the convicts are passed on 
to the latter without much regard either to their condact 
or their diligence. But a worse feature even than this un- 
certainty as to the duration of any particular stage of punish- 
ment is the consciousness which the convicts possess of having 
the officers a good deal at their mercy. A pleasurable sense 
of vengeance seems to be generally mingled with the mere 
animal excitement which animates them in a breaking-out. The 
cells for refractory prisoners are within the hearing of the female 
warders, and when a woman is confined in one of them she has 
the agreeable certainty that her screams will effectually prevent 
the overworked officer from getting any sleep after her day’s work. 


Joined to this is the knowledge that she is within hearing of 


other prisoners, and the result of this is that the dark cell is, to | 


the worst class of convicts, no punishment at all. The only reason 
why cells are not provided which shall be really out of hearing 
alike of officers or prisoners is the expense involved in their con- 
struction. Nor, again, is the work provided for the convicts at all 
as continuous as it might advantageously be made. In the male 
prisons there is a “ frequent effort to escape from work by sham- 
ming sickness,” but in the female prisons there “appears to be no 
complaint of unwillingness to work, but rather of a want of 
Of the at Brixton about 100 are 
per gst in baking for the different prisons ; and the kitchen, with 
needlework as can be obtained, disposes of a few more. But 
nes active, and moderately exhausting labour seems to be 
own except to the officers of the prison :— 
In this the female convicts labour under a disadvant 
as the inmates of the Public Works = The 
have varied labour in the open air, calculated to exercise their muscles, to 
occupy their minds, to give them the healthful influences of nature, and 
to prepare them to gain an honest livelihood. Nothing is wanting for 
them in this respect. But the women have no suitable occupation thus to 
occupy them. 


The educational arrangements do not seem to be more sati 

than the industrial. e time spent in school, usually about two 
hours a wéek, is too short, and classes of fifty are too large, to 
allow the scholars to inake any appreciable And, to 
conclude, the proportion of officers to prisoners is not large enough 
to bring each convict under personal influence and control, and 
thus subject her to the only chance which a prison life offers of 
enlisting on the side of good conduct whatever capacity for affec- 
tion she may possess. , 

The remedy which Miss Carpenter for these evils is the 
assimilation of the English convict system to the Irish. Under the 
latter, the treatment of female prisoners differs very little from that 
of males, with the exception that they work less in association, and 
that Refuges take the place of those intermediate prisons about 
which so much has been said in every discussion on the subject. 
There is a want of clearness about this part of the 
which makes it very much less easy than it might have been to 
institute a detailed comparison between the several = 
of the two systems. It is to be supposed, for example, 
that Irish women are at least as vient as their Eng- 
lish sisters, and we should like to have been told with more 
ies what is the panacea for breakings-out adopted in the 

ish prisons. Does it consist in greater severity ee 
or is the certainty that any act of misconduct will forfeit the 
privileges which the prisoner has already gained found sufficient 
to prevent the experiment from being tried? Is the substitution, 
again, of one hour in each day for two hours in each week as the 
period of school instruction sufficient to explain the superior pro- 
gress of the Irish prisoners, or must any part of it be set down to 
that superior anxiety to learn which certainly distinguishes the 
Irish from the English race? What is the secret of the better 
relations which exist between prisoners and officers? Is it merely 
that there are more of the latter in an Irish prison, or are they 
chosen with more discrimination and trained with more care ? 
Certainly, so far as the case of discharged prisoners, whether male 
or female, is concerned, we have never Sos able to convince 
ourselves that the greater ease with which, in Ireland, they find 
employment after they have left prison may not be due to the 
peculiarities of the Irish character. From whatever cause it may 
proceed, the attitude of the Irish people towards crime is very 
different from that which is commonly taken up by Englishmen. 
The greater prominence which the Roman Catholic religion gives 
to repentance, and the sense of restoration which accompanies a 

stem of confession, probably combine with the social and poli- 
tical antecedents of the people to make them far more inclined to 
| give a reclaimed convict a trial, and thus provide him with 
_ another chance of gaining an honest livelih We have heard 
of an Irish maid-servant actually remonstrating with her em- 
ployers on their unwillingness to make this experiment, on the 

und that they ought to “think of his poor soul.” And until 
it can be shown that this feeling is not sufficient to account for 
the superior position in which old convicts find themselves in 
Ireland, it would be unsafe to predict that the introduction of the 
Trish system into this country would have all the beneficial 
consequences which its admirers are inclined to claim for it. 


EDUCATION ON THE HIGHEST PRINCIPLES.* 


'HE author of these volumes is of a disposition so intensely 
clerical that she will doubtless take it as a compliment if 
we say that her book resembles nothing so much as a sermon of 
gigantic dimensions—say of eight and forty hours’ duration. At 
the same time, it must in all justice be added, that it contains a 
vast deal more sense than is to be detected in the sermons 
that are ordinarily to be heard. We are far indeed from saying 
that it is without decided faults both in conception and in detail, but 
its most striking characteristics are its interminable length, and 
| the solemn, pompous, half-twaddling conventionalisms in which it 
' wraps the plain and obvious truths it is written to inculcate. 
| Miss Sewell’s treatment of the simple truths which are i 
| as the principles of education by most people except those who 
| are very foolish or very ignorant recalls the style of a certain 
| clerical edition of bow aera Progress, in which the vigorous 
' all is expounded at length in a copious commentary. One day, 
it in this edition was lent by its toa shrewd oid 
| who returned it on his hands with the humble remark, that the 
| story was plain enough, but that she had prayed to God every day 
| to help her to understand the commentary, and all in vain. An 
| ill-natured critic would set down Miss Sewell’s lengthy exposi- 
| tions to a mere commercial p: ity to bookmaking. Of this, 
| however, she may be acquitted. She is simply goon The 
| passion for setting all the world to rights from the pulpit 
‘point of view is so strong upon her that she never 
_ knows when to stop, and cannot put on paper the many little 
| bits of sensible advice with which her book abounds without 
| going down to what she considers the very origin of all things, 
| and setting forth her deductions with an elaboration of argument 
| which the simple-minded believer will doubtless take to be 
immensely profound. Then there isa sort of lamentation-over- 
the-wickedness-of-the-world tone about the whole book which is by 
| no means in harmony with the rational and practical character of 
| much of its substance, and which provokes many a smile. Miss 


| © Principles of Education, Drawn from Nature and Revelation, and 
| Applied to Female Education in the a By the Author of 
| « Amy Herbert,” and other Tales, &c. : Longman & Co, 
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Sewell does not wish to be dismal, and she belongs, so far as her 
stories unfold her “views,” to that section of the High Church 
party which with the aversion 
to dancing, -playing, an -acting. ut the genuine 
British love for an in all religious things is 
rooted deep into her heart and understanding. She is of that 
school which confounds earnestness with pomposity, and imagines 
that the utterance of sacred words in a natural tone of voice proves 
a want of all just sense of their importance. That religious 
men, women, and children should about religious matters in 
their ordinary way, and with their natural speed of utterance, is 
to this singular sect absolutely incomprehensible. A “very little 
child,” she exhorts mammas and governesses to remember, must 
be made “ to re; solemn words slowly,” and, “as time goes on, 


the lesson is to be more and more frequently inculeated.” What 
little child as she 


a prospect does this suggest for the ve 

odseneen in years, and what a prospect for those who are doomed 
to listen to her conversation! One is curious, indeed, to ascertain 
the exact degree of syllabic prolongation at which Miss Sewell 
considers that the perfection of pious gt is attained. In 
connection with her recommendation of this ever-increasing 
rallentando of the voice, she lays down one or two regulations 
which at least have the of novelty, When “a 
party of children gather together for Scripture reading,” 
all books except the Bible are to be removed from the table 
which they use, by way of exhibiting “reverence” for the Bible 
itself. But this is not enough; no book is ever to be laid upon a 
Bible—a rule which tempts us to inquire whether any other book 
may be placed side by side with a Bible in a bookcase, and whether 
a Bible may be laid upon any other book ; also whether it is lawful 
to take up a Bible with one’s left hand while we are holding 
another book with one’s right. We submit, too, that Miss Sewell’s 
directions for the observance of due slowness of speech are very 
indefinite, and show her scarcely up to the mark in the casuistry 
of formalism. What are we to do when we come across a Scrip- 
tural phrase, or any “solemn words,” in the ordinary course of our 
reading—say in an article in the Times, or in that devout news- 
pa rthe Morning Advertiser? To what extent is our countenance 
fo be elongated, and our tone of voice subdued, and our articula- 
tion long drawn out? Also, what are solemn words? For 
example, are the Record’s articles attacking “Church principles ” 
solemn words, because made up of a patchwork of Bible texts? 
Is Brother tius’s anathema of a tippling “English Bene- 
dictine” to read with solemn or with ordinary inflections ? 
And how about a Popish Bible, or a Bible with Calvinistic notes ? 
May anything be laid = the Douay version? Then, again, is 
it proper to adopt a sliding seale of solemnity according to the 


substance of the various portions of the Bible read or quoted ? 
For example, how slowly should we repeat the catalogues of names 
in the book of Ezra, or the following verse from the First of 
Chronicles—“ at Parbar westward, four at the causeway, and two at 
Parbar”? As Miss Sewell says, when she thinks of the incredible 
unwillin of young ladies to study Butler, and Hooker, and 
Bull, and Nicholson, and Sanderson, in potansee to dancing and 
playing at croquet, “an een: lay. arises as these thoughts | 
are suggested.” e shall never be able to keep Miss Sewell’s 
commandments, with the very best will in the world. 

In all seriousness, however, the notions of this excellent lady onthe 
subject of solemnity and slowness are a matter of the very gravest 
importance. It is difficult to overrate the mischief that is done by the 
adoption of this unnatural mannerism. From the very first, its etfect 
is to prejudice the young mind against all practical religiousness, and 
to create a wall of separation between actual life the religious 
idea. It is utterly con to human nature in a healthy condi- 
tion to put on a forced look and drone out one’s words, merely 
because the subject we are reading or speaking of is a subject of 
great importance. Of course a man does not laugh when he talks 
about matters which are not laughable, but he talks in his usual 
fashion ; and if his lips do not relax into a smile, neither does he 
turn down their corners and elevate his eyebrows because he is 
profoundly interested in what he is saying. When will well- 
meaning le learn that cant of every description is simply 
odious, and that there is as much cant—honest cant, it ma 
in these artificial solemnities as in the Scriptural slang which is so _ 
offensive in the coarser representatives of Dissenting religionism ? 

The same early antagonism between the young mind and prac- — 
tical religion is further =e by that ludicrous Sabbatarianism | 


which we are sorry to see ion of the writer before us. | 
There is gee ad in what she writes about the Sunday | 
occupations of children, except a delightfully comic little bit | 


about a Noah’s ark. We mean the never-to-be-fo 
toy in which Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with their father and | 
mother, figure in a sort of Bluecoat-boy costume, all painted 
in divers colours. This Noah’s ark, she gravely assures us, 
has “a quasi sacredness,” and “ the idea that Sunday | 
is a peculiar day.” Is not this the very funniest specimen of | 
English Protestantism ever invented, in| 


rgotten 


practices of image-worshipping Rome? LEvery- | 
y into the Italian churches 
frequented by the people must have noted the striking pheno-— 
menon that the most miraculous images are invariably 
hideous to look at. No onna that was fit to be seen was ever 
supposed to wink, and the climax of supernatural gifts can only | 
be attained by those that are absolutely black. Nigra sum, sed 
formosa, would be a favourite text with Italian ts and their 
wives, if they happened to know Latin, which they do not. But , 


| portion from the treasury of God, which we are to dispense 


Shem, Ham, and Japhet in blue, red, and green transcend even 
the ugliness of “Our Lady of Loretto.” By the way, what would 
oh correct kind of intonation with which to speak of a Noah's 
ar! 

In truth, we fear that Miss Sewell has no sense of the absurd. 
Her remarks and practical suggestions are often full of good sense 
and kindly feeling, but she has a bookish mind. She cannot see 
anythin nae m the clerical point of view. She thinks little 
of anything she has to say, until it is stated in a tremendousl 
philosophic phraseology ; and the eternal laws of heaven and eart: 
are brought to bear upon the question of the signature to a letter. 
Here is a specimen of what she can do in this way :— 

The effect of the assertion of Law upon the mind of a child is very re- 
markable. It is as if the mother appealed to a principle to the sanctity of 
which its little heart at once responded. It will beg and implore, and even 
be pettish and disrespectful, so long as the refusal is based upon Will; but 
the very moment the idea of Law is suggested, it sinks instinctively into 
acquiescence. 

The meaning of all this is, that when mamma says to the little girl, 
“My dear, you must not eat those yellow sugar-plums, because 
they will make ~ sick,” the child is satisfied, oak acquiesces — 
a very remarkable effect indeed. Then, again, Miss Sewell is hard 
upon all sorts of things in a way that indicates her — of that 
prosaic, rigid, and coldly-methodical theory of human life in which 
an enjoyment of the ludicrous has no place. “A poetical tempe- 
rament,” she says, “ verging upon that of a genius, is peculiarly 
liable to the aberration of moral principle which leads to injustice.” 
Mediocrity is clearly her beau-ideal of perfection. And she is as 
unmerciful to mammas as to poets, and will not allow them to be 
the “ playfellows” of their small children —a proceeding which 
she holds must necessarily involve the ission of taking liber- 
ties. It is her notion that a child should learn to love its mother 
by first of all “reverencing” her. Here is another sentence which 
we take it that mothers in general will pronounce to be priggish 
and unnatural :—‘ We cannot sympathize with a little baby, or 
even with a child of three or four years of age, for sympathy in 
such cases implies the being able to imagine ourselves in a state of 
infancy, to feel as the child feels.” With such notions respecting 
babies and three-year-olds, we are not surprised that our author 
has slight sympathy with girls of thirteen or fourteen in their love 
for letter-writing. “Their letters,” she holds, “are for the most 
part a waste of time.” We cannot agree with her. This “ waste 
of time ” is often a mere bugbear that frightens simple people from 
following the dictates of common sense. It is an excellent thin 
for young children to accustom themselves to letter-writing, whieh 
will often do more towards forming their style and enlivening their 
understanding than all the formalities of teaching which high- 

ressure governesses and mothers can inflict. Miss Sewell is, in 

act, a thorough rigorist. The extra t exaggerations of a 
popular preacher of charity could ly such over- 
statements as the following :— 

We have no property, rightly so called. We are simply entrusted with a 
according to 
certain laws. For our own share we are to take that which is for 
the maintenance of the station in life in which God has placed us. To go 
beyond this is, in reality, to be guilty of injustice—to use for ourselves that 
which lawfully belongs to others. 

That is, if a man inherits 1,000/. a year from his father, and 
finds he can live according to what his social position requires for 
gool., it is morally w. in him to spend his spare Joo/. in 
pictures and books, or on @ Continental tour, If Miss Sewell were 
a political economist, we should call this theory of hers a species 

communism; as she is only a preacher, it is enough to assure 
her that it is simply nonsense. She will do well to confine herself 
for the future to sto; writing, and leave theology and the philo- 
sophy of morals to other han 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES,’ 


R. ROBERT LEMON has not explained to us the reason 
why an interval of nine years has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the first volume of the Domestic Series of the Calendars of 
State Papers for which he has made himself responsible. There 
is still due a volume of papers of the last thirteen years of the 
reign of Elizabeth, to bridge over the interval between the end of 
this volume and the commencement of the period undertaken by 
Mrs. Green, which embraces the reign of James I. The value of 
these Calendars is indisputable, but we have had oecasion betore 
now to express our regret that there is so great a want of 
uniformity in the mode of publication of the volumes of this series, 
We have but slender means of bere 3 the accuracy of the ac- 
counts given in the brief epitomes which have been furnished in all 
the volumes of Domestic Papers. They stand in marked contrast 
to the volumes of the Foreign Series which commence at the same 
date, and which, though their editorial work proceeds much faster, 
lag far behind the Domestic Series in point of time, as Mr. 
Stevenson’s volumes have not yet reached beyond the third year 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Still there is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Lemon has not fallen short either of what might have been 
expected from his P oeaony volume or of the reputation of the 
editor of the State Papers of Henry VIIL., whose name as well 
as whose accurate habits of investigation he has inherited, 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1581-1590, preserved in Her Majesty's Public Kecord Office. Edited by 
Robert Toedens Esq., F.5.A., under the direction of the Master of the 
and with the sanction of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home 

Longman & Co. 1865. 
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It is%of course, impossible to speak of a volume which, in the 
course of near seven hundred pages, contains a notice of almost 
seven thousand distinct documents, as being either lively or 
commonly interesting. The description given of the State Pa 
and other letters which have found their way into the Record O. 
is vigorously meagre, and to persons ignorant of the history of the 
times would present a simple blank. But, to those who are mo- 
ey & even extremely well acquainted with English history, it 
cannot be described in other terms than as a very tantalizing volume. 
There is only one class of persons whose sympathies it will enlist 
in its favour—namely, those who mean, for whatever pam, to 
grove among the records of the State Paper Office for themselves. 

‘o such it will be a most useful work, as it will save them the 
trouble of a search, and point out to them at a glance what they 
may read with advantage, and what they may omit without 
danger. The volume is, in fact, simply a catalogue and an index. 
It will serve the purpose, if people like to use it in that way, 
of verifying the dates in the histories of the time which are com- 
monly read. Or it may enable a casual reader to correct a name, 
or occasionally to adjust the circumstances of an obscure event 
like that of the seizure of a Popish recusant. And if it were not 
that we have one fault to find with the work, we should have 
little to add to what we have already said about it. 

We have already complained of the want of uniformity in plan 
of this and the other volumes of the Domestic Series, as com 
with those of the Foreign. But, besides this, the plan of pro- 
ceeding in the present volume is not absolutely uniform and 
consistent with itself. The absence of a preface we have no right 
to speak of under the present head. Neither, perhaps, is it fair to 
object to there being no notes and explanations, though we think we 
have a right to complain of the absence of all notice of the places 
where iy one copies of some of these documents may be found. 
It would have saved some trouble to even the most accomplished 
editors and writers if, at the end of an epitome of each paper, a 
reference had been given to the volume of Strype's Annals, Nixcs's 
life of Hatton, and other well-known historical publications in 
which any given document had happened to have been printed. 
We do not know whether Mr. Lemon is himself to be blamed for 
this omission, or whether the fault is to be found in the instruc- 
tions issued to him ; but the result considerably detracts from the 
value of the volume. This, however, is not the only defect in the 
execution of this portion of the Calendars of State Papers. There 
are many documents that appear to be of some importance to 
which the addition of a slight notice might easily have been made, 
referring the reader to other sources of information which are not 
very extensively known. We will give one instance in point. At 
p- 391, under the date February, 1587, we have the following 
entry :— 

John Clarke, a prisoner to the Earl of Leycester. Details at great length 
the seditious and vile speeches of one Fishwick. His plots to burn the Earl 
of Leycester’s house at Wanstead, and to raise a Catholic rebellion. His 
knowledge of inflammable oils for burning houses; and of the making mortal 
poison and perfumes such as Baron Bell experienced at Oxford. 


aan turning to the index, which consists of more than a 
h pages, it will be found that the name Bell does not even 
occur in it, and probably scarcely one reader in a hundred would 
be able to :dentity the Baron Bell who-is referred to. Mr. Lemon 
may probably have himself been fully aware of the circumstances 
of the case, but he has given no clue by which his readers may 
—— Baron Bell is not a man who bas acquired any legal 
or political reputation. Indeed, as his name does not appear again 
in the volume before us, we may take it for granted that his cele- 
brity was not much greater during his lifetime than it has been 
since. Still, if Baron Bell has achieved no such reputation as to 
secure himself a place in general history, he accidentally figures in 
a scene of a sufficiently remarkable character, the records of which 
have been preserved by the Roman Catholic writer Rishton, and 
further details of which are given by the Oxford historian 
Antony Wood. The particulars of the case are worth recording, 
because they throw considerable light upon the opinions and pre- 
judices of the times. The allusion is to the trial of Row- 
land Jencks, a bookbinder at Oxford, who was committed on 
various charges which may be summed up briefly under the 
head of “ Popish recusancy.” Sir Robert Bell, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer—a stiff enemy, as Wood calls him, to the Roman 
Catholic religion—presided at the assizes. Immediately after the 
‘arraignment and sentence of Jencks, a pestilential damp broke out 
in court, and took away the senses of most who were present, but 
few of those who were in court surviving the night. Amongst 
those who died were the judge, the high-sheriff, the under-sheriff, 
and nearly all the jury. The malady spread into the adjoini 

i and in the course of about one month above five h 
people died of it. Wood, in his quaint way, gives the three 
prevalent accounts of the disorder. Some attributed it to 
natural and accidental causes about which little judgment could 
; of the consid it to be a 

i j ent on judge jury for sentencing 
the prone to lose his conti whilst others have thought, 
and, he “rr do think, that it was devised by the Roman 
Catholics, who used magical arts to bring it about. Now the 
entry which we have extracted from Mr. Lemon’s volume presents 
us with a most interesting confirmation of the view com- 
monly taken by Protestants of the cause of the outbreak of this 
remarkable plague. Ten years after the occurrence, a common 
informer thought it worth while to illustrate his accusation of a 
Roman Catholic for making mortal poison and perfumes by 


comparing the case with that of the outbreak of the at 
same 

be expected of documents many of which 
have no date of the day, month, or year in which they were 
written, there are several which contain no internal evidence 
which will fix their exact position. Mr. Lemon has, we think, 
exercised a wise discretion in placing at the end of every month 
such documents as appear to have been written during the month, 
but which carry with them no evidence to enable him to assign 
them to a particular day. A list has also been given at the end 
of each year of all those papers which appear to belong to the 
year, though they furnish no materials for deciding at what time 
of the year they were written. Such papers would, of course, 
in most cases be of small importance. If they had referred to any 

rsons or events of much uence, it would in most cases 

easy to assign them a correct ‘late within a few days. But we 
are not sure that Mr. Lemon has always been happy in his conjec- 
tures, Thus, in the case of No. g1, p. 622, we should be glad of 
the evidence on which the Auvonsted hes been assigned to Septem- 
ber, 1589. It certainly refers to the same persons whose names 
occur in the other documents of doubtful date which are classed 
with it. And we think there is evidence enough in the others to 
warrant the editor in placing them where he has placed them. It 
is possible that, had we seen the whole contents of the paper 
which is epitomized in the document, we should have been of the 
same opinion as Mr. Lemon. But a paper of intelligence sent to 
Burghley, in the handwriting of John neer, would more pro- 
bably bear an earlier date. And when two of the items in it are 
considered, the date of 1589 appears to be too late. Those items 
are “ Publication of Nich. Sanders’ book, De Schismate Angli- 
cano,” and “Death of Edward Rushton.” Now the death of 
Rishton the Jesuit—for that is the more common way of spelling 
the name—took place, as all accounts agree,in 1585, and Sanders 
work “ De Schismate Anglicano” was published at Co’ in the 
same year. Now itis very unlikely that the commonly assigned date 
of Rishton’s death should be wrong; and it is still more unlikely 
that information of the publication of such a book should be con- 
veyed to Burghley four years after it had come out, and when it. 
had already through three editions bearing the dates 
1585,-1586, and — Neither could the allusion be to a 
recently published edition, for the fourth edition did not come out 
till the following year; «e. some months later than September, 


1589. 

We cannot part from this volume without touching on one more 
document which, we believe, is here noticed for the first time. It 
is a letter from Leicester to the Queen, written just six da 
before his death. yo of his own state of health, which 
hopes is improving, - yn after that of the Queen, “the 
chiefest thing in this wor! prays for,” and ends with the 
expression that he humbly kisses her feet. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the contents of the letter, which could searcely be 
adduced to prove anything as to the nature of the intercourse 
between Leicester and Elizabeth. The most remarkable of 
the document is the addition made to the endorsement by the 
Queen herself. Under the address “To the Queen’s Most 

t Majesty,” Elizabeth wrote “ His Last Lerrzr.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


‘NDENT opera iti A brochure of not quite 
hundred pages 18mo. represents all that is left to us 
large work which M. Adolphe Garnier iti 
history of moral philosophy in antiquity. 
Gnomic sages and the scattered fi 
compilations of Diogenes Laertius, Athenzeus, and others, he in- 
tended to travel throughout the whole field; and when we think 
that Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Cicero, Epictetus, 
and Plutarch were the chief landmarks on the journey, we can 
easily fancy what proportions the entire composition would have 
reached. But thisis not all. On the facts avai history, 
and on the conchusions adopted . Garnier 
meant to found a fresh survey of the subject itself. What is the 
nature of morality? Is it a product of selfishness, an inspiration of 
feeling, or an elaboration of the intellect? To how many ultimate 
principles can the science of ethics be finally reduced? Such 
were the points to be discussed, and ,the historical part of 
the work would have formed merely a kind of introduction to 
the speculative one. Unfortunately, as we have already said, on! 
an infinitesimal fraction of M. Garnier’s treatise has pean pour 
in the shape of three chapters, feeding seqpaciuey the Sages 
of Greece, of Socrates, and of Xenophon. The whole is accom- 
panied by an eloquent preface, in which M. Prévost-Paradol states 
the view which M. Garnier entertained of the science of ethics. 
The influence of revealed religion on our ideas of morality is 
well pointed out, as also the peculiar influence which Christianity 
has indirectly exercised upon modern ethical writers. 

Dr. Auber aims at 1” pone the philosophy of medical science. 
Like other branches of human know: medicine numbers its 
sages and its quacks. The former, says Dr. Auber, have applied 
themselves to the preservation and propagation of immutable 
truths; the latter have wasted their energies in inventing and 


* De la Morale dans U’ Antiquité. Pax Ad. Garnier. Paris: Germer- 
Bailliére. 


t Phi ie de la Médecine. Par le Docteur E. Auber. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliere. 
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defending the most extravagant systems. Let us, he urges, place 
ourselves on the conservative side, and strenuously show the supe- 
riority of traditional doctrine. His object, as stated by himself, 
is, first, to expound the true spirit of medical science ; secondly, to 
dissipate the illusions of quacks, graduated or non-graduated, who, 
daring everything in their ignorance, stake the lives of their patients 
on the authority of a few suspected systems; and thirdly, to show, 
in the spirit of charity to all men, that they should not allow 
themselves to be killed gratuitously by sham doctors and sham 
medicines. Such are the leading ideas contained in Dr. Auber’s 

reface, and from them it is easy to infer the scope of his treatise. 

ye should say, however, that the Philosophie de la Médecine is 
written with a great deal of moderation, and that physicians as 
well as patients come in for their share of advice. 

M. Victor Cousin is more and more attracted towards the 
history of the seventeenth century, especially towards that part of 
it which embraces the reign of Lous XIII. and the minority of 
Louis XIV. After the Pascal family, Mesdames de Longueville, 
de Chevreuse, and de Sablé, he now gives us the portrait of 
Mazarin * ; at least he detaches for our benefit a large fragment 
from what he intended to be a complete biography of the 
minister, but what will simply be a history of the first year of his 
government. As M. Cousin remarks, most writers who have 
taken in hand the astute successor of Richelieu have merely 
studied his political career, and described his struggle against the 
Paris Parliament and the aristocracy; but it is obvious that 
Mazarin’s early days must explain to a certain degree his sub- 
sequent conduct, and that in his case, as well as in others, 
“the child is father to the man.” At all events M. Cousin 
may justly claim the merit of having entered upon a com- 
paratively unexplored field of modern history, and he has done 
so with his usual success. It is imposible to imagine any- 
thing more interesting, and at the same time more instructive, 
than La Jeunesse de Mazarin. We are brought down by the 
author as far as the year 1630. 

‘The new edition of M. de Tocqueville’s works is to contain two 
volumes of writings hitherto unpublished, and one of these (the 
eighth in the whole collection) is now before us.t An article, 
originally composed for the Westminster Review, comes first, the 
subject being the political and social state of France before the 
Revolution of 1789. We have, next, seven chapters destined to 
form part of the continuation of the ancien régime; these are not 
all in a finished state, but are highly interesting as showing what 
the author’s plan originally was. A few notes are then given, 
selected from a large number of extracts made by M. de Tocque- 
ville, and referring to the leading characters of the Revolution. 
Besides the important work which occupied the last years of the 
great French publicist’s life, he had also collected materials for 
another, the title of which was not yet settled, but which was to 
treat of Napoleon Bonaparte in his connection with the political re- 
construction of France. A sketch of the general scope of this latter 
book is given by M. Gustave de Beaumont, and the remainder of 
the volume is occupied by memoranda of M. de Tocqueville's 
travels to Manchester, Ireland, Algeria, and Switzerland. A few 
detached thoughts of a miscellaneous nature occupy the last five 


8. 

PThe various French histories of the French Revolution, such as 
those#written by MM. Thiers, Mignet, and Michelet, are chiefly 
limited to the consideration of home subjects, and of the extra- 
ordinary movement which ended in the temporary establish- 
ment of despotism under the rule of Napoleon. Foreign topics 
are set aside, and it is only incidentally that we gather from these 
writers any details as to the condition and policy of other European 
governments. The bulky tomes of Sir Archibald Alison have at 
any rate the merit of aiming at a certain completeness; and our 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel have long felt the 
want of a work which would, by giving a faithful account of 
diplomatic movements, enable them to study a most important 
feature in the a of the last sixty years. Few writers could 
be better qualified for the task than M. de Bourgoing }, and we 
ladly welcome the first volume of a work which, when it is 
inished, will ss much value. The narrative begins at the 
death of Frederick the Great, in 1786; for in order to understand 
the political condition of Europe at the time of the —_ of 
the States-General at Versailles, it is ame ge that the reader 
should know what antecedents had prepared the crisis and with 
what external hostility the Revolution had to contend. M. de 
jeer vy “ie is clear and elegant, and he gives all the details 
uired by the intricate nature of his subject. The present 
volume brings us to the death of Gustavus III., the accession of 
Dumouritz to the Ministry, and the declaration of war made by 

France against the King of Bohemia and of Hungary. 

The first chapter of M. Guizot’s new volume § is peculiarly 
interesting because it contains the author’s answer to an objection 
which has often been against his public career. Why does 
he not endeavour to conciliate popular sympathy? Why does he not 
take more into account the feeling and the opinion of the masses? 
To such questions some persons have not hesitated to reply that both 
Louis Philippe and M. Guizot were constantly acting under the influ- 
ence of selfish motives, and that personal antipathies led them to dis- 


card political combinations which might have usefully served the 
cause of progress. This assertion, totally unsupported as it is by facts, 
is seriously examined by M. Guizot; and he vindicates his conduct 
as a politician by showing that his anxiety to follow out what he 
considered the best course for the interests of France led him to 
refuse even the smallest concessions to popularity. The melan- 
choly death of the Duke of Orleans opens this seventh instalment 
of M. Guizot’s memoirs, which deals, amongst other points of 
interest, with the Tahiti question, General Rugeaud’s administra- 
tion of Algiers, and the state of the Roman Catholic Church at 
the death of Pope Gregory XVI. The pro of events is so 
rapid, and so many extraordinary things , wa come to pass 
since 1844, that the intense excitement created at the time 
by la question-Pritchard is now quite forgotten ; but those readers 
who wish to see how arty spirit can bias men’s judgments 
will do well to notice in i. uizot’s book the absurd accusations 
directed against him by the democratic opposition on account of 
his supposed subserviency to England, bs the manner in which 
these accusations were met. : 
_ It is difficult to imagine why Savoy and the Savoyards should 
have been until lately viewed by their French neighbours with an 
amount of prejudice almost bordering upon contempt. A country 
which has given birth to men Tike aint Francois de Sales, 
Vaugelas, and Count Joseph de Maistre deserves to be more 
accurately known than it is; and some persons have made the 
remark that our annexing friends on the other side of the Channel 
are less acquainted than any other le in Europe with the 
picturesque and fertile provinces which they have lately obtained 
under the pretext of “ rectifying their frontiers,” as the cant phrase 
runs. In order to remove the slightest pretext for this discredit- 
able ignorance, the Prefect of Annecy, a few months after his 
installation, conceived the idea of publishing a work which might 
reveal both to Frenchmen and to foreigners the natural beauties 
of Savoy, while also recalling its historical reminiscences and 
showing its present importance. A committee was formed, all 
those who could usefully contribute to the success of the book 
were invited to co-operate, and the result is the publication we 
have now before us.* Two editions of M. Francis Wey’s Récits 
d' Histoire et de Voyage are prepared. The one, cheap and compact, 
is a kind of handbook for travelling purposes, small enough to be 
put in a portmanteau, and to be read either on board a steamboat 
or in a railway carriage; the other, of a folio size, illustrated 
with a number of lithographs by the English artist Mr. Hen 
Terry, will appropriately figure on the drawing-room table. XN. 
‘rancis Wey is a most amusing as well as interesting guide. 
Those amongst our readers who have perused his Diz Mois en 
France will at once remember that happy mixture of science and 
humour, of imagination and realism, which so eminently cha- 
racterizes him. The Récits d Histoire et de Voyage are abundantly 
marked by these qualities, and whilst they have all the merits of 
an excellent quide-hocks, they are also interesting as containing 
sketches of life and of character. 

M. de la Landelle may be said to have appro riated the French 
navy as his special province. The world to which he introduces us 
is comparatively new to many readers, and the study of his amusing 
volume} is like the — of a voyage of discovery. He 
gives a complete description of all the characters one may ex- 
pect to meet on boarda ch man-of-war, and from the admiral 
to the lowest sailor every one of these passes before us in quick suc- 
cession. M.de la Landelle has a beau idéal for the several branches 
of the service. He gives us the model captain, the model boat- 
swain, and the model midshipman. ort ee satire spares neither 
those whose ignorance has been promoted by favouritism, nor those 
who make up by conceit what they want in courage; he enlivens 
his account of technical details by anecdotes and scenes from 
real life; and he finally leaves us under the impression that, 
if the navy is a useful and honourable profession, it is certainly 
one which no mere amateur should adopt. 

Already known by the narrative of his travels in Asia Minor 
and in Ethiopia, M. Trémaux now applies himself to the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem — the origin and the transforma- 
tion of species.t On this important subject the greatest 
difference of opinion still exists, and savants are in a state 
of desperate warfare. M. de Quatrefages, who has attempted 
to reconcile the conflicting parties, and to point out the amount 
of truth which each can fairly claim, states the terms of the 
problem as follows: —In all living beings the species is sub- 
mitted to a twofold action, whence result two distinct orders of 
facts. Some types show a manifest inclination to stability, whilst 
others exhibit a no less determined tendency to variation. To 
what causes can that twofold action be lly ascribed? The 
object of M. Trémaux is to answer this question, and we give 
the terms of the solution as he has himself expressed them at 
the very beginning of his first chapter:—“ The perfection of 
created beings is, or becomes, proportional to the degree of 
elaboration of the soil on which they live, and the soil is, generally 
speaking, more elaborated in proportion as it belongs to a more 
recent geological formation.” e cannot here go through all 
the details me a theory which deserves close study and thorough 
discussion, but we must say that M. Trémaux points out very 
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dearly the exaggerations of different schools of philosophers on 
the subject of the origin of species ; ; and he shows that here, as 
well as in many similar cases, incomplete observation has led to 
discussions which might be settled at once if on both sides the 
champions would abate a little of their amowr-propre. 


Voltaire and Rousseau still retain the power of attracting the 
notice of all serious readers, and, as the intellectual progenitors of 
modern France, even their most trifling productions, when first 
brought to light, excite the same amount of interest which 
the publication of Le Contrat Social or T Essai sur les Meurs 
produced more than one hundred years ago. Let us then 
recommend to the reader the two excellent volumes of letters 
just printed in Paris from the MSS. preserved in the Neuf- 
ahiate ublic library.* Collected and annotated by M. Streck- 
sien ultou, one of whose ancestors was the personal friend 
of Rousseau, they —— now presented to the public under the 
most favourable ausp dhe. first volume contains an intro- 
duction by M. idol Levallois, and, as a preface to the second, 
M. Sainte-Beuve has added one of those admirable causeries which 
he pours forth from week to week with undiminished energy and 
taste. The subject of this latter essay is Madame de Verdelin, 
who fi among the number of Rousseau’s most valuable cor- 
respondents, and M. Sainte-Beuve hence finds himself led to 
estimate the share which the fair sex had in the ha 


piness 
or misfortunes of the hypocondriac citoyen de Genéve. Madame 
de Warens, Madame d’Houdetot, the Maréchale de Luxembourg, 


besides the notorious Thérése Levasseur, are so many heroines of a 
drama which has the merit of being real, whilst for the philo- 
sopher it is peculiarly interesting as an “illustration of almost 
“we y nuance in the feminine character. The preface of M. 
Levallois discusses likewise the connection which Rousseau had 
with the literary coteries of his time, particularly the Encyclo- 
pédistes, and it gives so unfavourable an idea of Diderot in par- 
ticular that M. Sainte-Beuve feels bound to enter a protest. 
Altogether, these two substantial volumes are exceedingly curious, 


and must be read as an indispensable contribution to the history 
of the eighteenth century. 


Another volume of correspondencet, butonewhere politics occupy 
ot my -™ place, has just been published by the Go untess Della 
rom the Turin archives this lady has obtained the mate- 
cr mes of a very interesting little volume, the persons to whom she 
introduces us being the Duchess of Burgundy, Maria Adelaide of 
Savoy, and her sister Maria Louisa, subsequently Queen of Spain. 
At the time when these two princesses entered, by matrimonial 
alliances, into the family of Louis XIV., the grand monarque’s power 
was on the wane, and the results of a selfish and aggressive system 
of government were beginning to be felt. During his long reign 
French society had likewise passed through several distinet 
phases, and to the original strongly-marked individualities of an 
earlier period had succeeded a dull uniformity of corruption 
scarcely under the semblance of the strictest religious 
observances. The Duchess of Burgundy, arriving in the midst of 
this artificial world, F sacqoree by her graces, her talents, and her 
naiveté the same effect which Marie Antoinette realized sixty 
years afterwards at the Court of Louis XV., and contemporary 
memoirs are full of overwhelming evidence in her favour. 
The Queen of Spain is not so well known, perhaps, but we think 
that she deserves at least as much notice as her sister, to whom she 


was decidedly superior in point of solidity and of true dignity of 
character. The Countess della Rocca has connected the letters of the 
two 


rincesses by a simply written biographical sketch, the details 
of which set oft to the best advantage the documents ‘themselves. 
Finally, M. Leo Joubert gives us an introduction on the political 
relations which existed under the reign of Louis XIV. between 
the Courts of Versailles and of Turin; and he shows in the clearest 
manner that, after making every ‘allowance for the ridiculous 
cqnceit of the Duke of Burgundy and the shortsighted policy ad 
the French King, Victor Amadeus was wrong in joining the coali 

tion against his old my. 
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ht, Saturda: and Special Da: resenta: 
at Admission, |s.; ‘Ares. Tickets at Mr. "s, 33 
Box-ottice, Egyptian Hiall, from Eleven to Fi 


'— Vide Punch, June 3, 1865. 
SOCIETY, of PAINTERS, in, WATER COLOURS the 
East (close to the National Gallery), Nine till Duck Admittance: 

G. A. FRIPP, Secretary. 
SWINEY LE LECTURES on GEOLOGY, in Connection with 


the B: A Course of TWELVE L ECTURES on CIIEMICAL GEOLOG 
will be Dr. “PERCY. at the Royal l of M 
s, Thursdays, and Saturdays 


Tuesday: in each Wi 
o'clock. 


ines, Jermyn Sti 
on Tuesday, J July 4, at two 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


REY. B. JOWETT, Regius Professor in the University of 
will rll PREACH af St. Andrew's, Holborn, on Sunday Morning next, July 2. 


PRINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and ORPHAN 


YLUM CORPORATIO: Riz W.E. GLA {DSTONE, M.P., will take 

the chair at the ANNIVERSARY FES?’ ‘Jul the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 

Street. Tickets, 21s. each, to be had of the ards, and 8. Hopson, jun., Secretary, at the 
Offices of the ee London Tavern, Bist 


W ORKING MEN’ ese sat INSTITUTE UNION, — 
ET wi on 3, at ar p.m., in the 
Lower Exeter Hall, | The Right BROUGELAM tn tne 


HENRY Secretary. 
LOUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL ty ounded 1495) 
fe, 


affords a thorough EDUCATION for Ay or Mercantile at Terms mo fost 
(£2 Annum), Books, 


nses of Board and rt and M 
le 
lege, Cambridge; au an wat an Oven Scholar 


Exhibitions to 


1s DIAN CIV. TL SERVICE INSTITU TE, 8 St. Poter’s 
rrace, Bayswater. Rev. CANON FREW, M. PUPILS are 

pa iy Prepared AMINATIONS for the sERvicE of INDIA, and ong 

Examin. feation The next will commence on Monday, August 31. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, &c.— EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTA- 


BLISHMENT, EASTERN PARADE, SOUTHSEA. 
took the following PLACES at their res; ve E: 


— 

st, 2nd, 2nd. tnd, 2nd, 3rd, ard, 3rd. 4th, 4th, 4th, St 6th, 6th, 

. 8th, 8th, 9h, lith, ith, 1th, 1th, 12th, 13th, goth, 27th, 3 ist, Sond, sand, 3 
PUPILS PASSED as NAVAL CADETS in March and A 

eh, Nath, 8 19th, 1 2200 Sind, Seth, a6th 


Age and The of the the 
Ses Seating and Bathing 


SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 


he Pes G. R. ROBERTS. M. A., late Fellow of Cor. Chris. Coll. 


E er in the R.LM. Col ‘Addiscombe, gombe, prepares El 
PUPILS fort the 1 above, will ha ‘have cher cont 
ress, The Ch Croydon 


A of the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” story, the original French Melody at 


[NDIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 


ranteed.—A Pupil has just passed the Direct after Three Months’ Reading.—Address, 
ae ust passed Paternoster Kow, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 1, 1865. 


FPO the ELECTORS and NON-ELECTORS of the Borough 


of STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
GentLemen, 


T again venture, though no longer as a stranger, to solicit your suffrages. On the present 
occasion I am # Candidate for the Seat in the House of Commons so long and so worthily 
filled by our honoured friend Mr. Alderman Corzianp, whose retirement all persons and all 
parties in your Borough sincerely regret. 

As in 1862, so now, I am an independent Liberal Conservative, not vainly looking back to an 
impossible past, nor yet prepared rashly to abandon the great and peculiar political blessings 
which this country has, under Providence, so long enjoyed, for the chance of fishing up some- 
thing better from the turbid pool of theoretic politics. We enjoy more solid liberty under our 
Constitution than any other people in the world, and I am therefore adverse to the schemes of 
those who would risk the destruction of that Constitution by the application of violent remedies 
to a case where no organic disease has been discovered. At the same time, i we can 


THE | Rev. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, BD., English Lecturer 


Corpus Christi College, and Lecturer in Pui lege, 
London, —— PUBLIC SPEAKING to MEMBERS of P AMEN 


FELLOW of his College, and University Scholar of a 
CLERGY: aN of reat ny fr of Te ching, ho li in 
Ad 
‘Terms, £1 50.—Address, Be D. Groom's, teat | Street, Loudon 10 


A HOMEOPATHIC PRACTITIONER i in the Country, with 
and Ry has ‘a Veosney = TWO either as 
their Studies carefully superinteaded. M.D.X., conn ef Eyre & Co., 4 Bouverie 


widen without weakening, sound sense tells us to take the broad and not the narrow line. 
Accordingly, I should be very glad to see some measure prepared by our rulers, on the one side 
or on the other, which should provide a machinery by which intelligence, education, and thrift 
could be made avenues to the Suffrage. To the Ballot I am entirely opposed, because I am 
convinced that the introduction of that un-English system would throw power into the hands 
of professional politicians, and so grind down instead of protecting honest voters. 
Free Trade I accept heartily and unreservedly, in the fullest sense of the word. That system 
of taxation I believe to be the soundest and best which, while it forbears from pressing upon the 
necessities of ‘the people, is yet 80 ore as to lie with a light and equable burden upon many 
dition of the Excheq admits of of 
relief, I shall rejoice to ‘see that veliof's 80 distributed as not to benefit any single class to the 
detriment of the rest. The remission of taxes which is hailed with the gratitude of the largest 
number of will dly be the most beneficial to the trades of the prod 


Street, Fleet 8 

(THE FRIENDS of a very beckward BOY of Fourteen, who, 
though difficult to teach, is not mB — to place him in a small well-conducted 
School, where, whilst having sufficient Co: ionship with ogher Boys, he could receive 

Special] Instruction and Attention.— Address, me Office, 


A YOUNG LADY wishes for a Situation as COMPANION 


to a LADY, Invalid or otherwise. references.— A.B., R. 8. Parker, 
News Agent, Kingston-on-‘Thames. 


OMPANION.—The Daughter of a deceased Cle 
desirous of obtaining the Aj ntment of in 
The references can be given, 


objection to travel. 
Bayswater Terrace, W. 


Retrenchment and Non-intervention are now admitted axioms. But, in professing my 
allegiance to both, I must explain that I do not consider that to be economy which rests the 
defences of the country upon a sentimental belief in the philanthropic feelings of other nations, 
which as the experience of history teaches us are apt to be most healthily excited by the spec- 
tacle of weil-armed forethought on the other side. Nor yet do I call a stingy disregard of the 
claims of education, of charity, of art, of general advancement, and healthy recreation, an 
economic administration of the public funds. So, too, as to Non-intervention. It ceases to be 
Non-intervention when it is strained to mean leave and license to other people to intervene in 
and to meddle with our own affuirs at the cheap cost of unavailing protests and ted 


TUTOR. —An ASSISTANT-MASTER of 8. John’s School, 
Professionally 


' J 10 LAW STUDENTS, and Gentlemen 
ian no —FURNISHED APA RTMEN TS (now occupied by a Law Student), gecetin 
Bed-room and Sitting-room adjoining, commandinz a View of the are ae ‘Hill: ‘Weeks 
between the Houses of of Pariiament and the ‘Temple, will be Vacant in 
and the comfort of the Occupier studied.—Apply, Watling’s 
Strand. 


I am by conviction a sincere and zealous member of the Church of England, and I therefore 
honour the zeal and sineerity of those whose persuasions differ from my own. Both Churchmen 
and Dissenters have had much to complain of in the way in which the Church-rate question 
hasbeen handled. I believe it might have been long since settled, and I shall gladly aid in its 
settlement, in the only manner which I believe would be equitable to both sides—namely, the 
exemption of those who conscientiously decline to pay, coupled with the maintenance of 
legal protection to the system of Church-rates for those who have no objection to their 
payment. 

When we contemplate the religious freedom which this country happily enjoys, combined 
with the depth of religious sentiment which as happily animates the entire people, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that the only system of general education which any Govern- 
ment can hope successfully to carry out, or which the nation can be expected to tolerate, is the 
denominational one, freely and impartially aided. 

It only remains for me to say, that from personal taste I feel a peculiar interest in the 
development of the staple manufacture of your great and growing Borough; and I trust the day 
is near at hand when England may produce Ceramic wares of more exquisite beauty than any 
other country or any preceding age has ever dared to attempt, leted under diti 
whieh will give them a constructive as “a as an ornamental value. The general appreciation 
of Ceramic art in all its b hes is dail ing; it is for you to see that the fountain head 
of the supply may still be sought in the ‘Staffordshire Potteries. 

Y¥on will, if you do mé the honour to return me as your Representative, find me independent 
in my votes and steady in my attendance. I have a genuine respect for Lord Palmerston, 
while I am unable to say so much fur some others with whom he has surrounded himself. To 
your interest and the general welfare of the Pottery Towns my peculiar attention will, both as 
@ pleasure and as a duty, be ever heartily devoted. 

T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
q Your faithful and obedient t, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, June 23, 1865. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


THE. INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above ; Terme 
moderate.— Address, Marnemaricus, 14 Mount Square, W. 


EPUucation in FRANCE. — For Sons of Gentlemen.—42 
Pare de Neuilly, Paris. Principal—Mr. THOM AS ARTHUR, 
Second Master of the Royal Grammar School, Reading; eseruontty Private Tutor 
vend jate Prinei of St. Germains, Portarlington. Extensive Pleasure 
de for Cricket, Foot-ball, and Athletic Sports.—References to Gentlemen whose Sons are 

now in the Institution. 


GHAM HOTEL, Portland Place.— This ommodious 

(the largest in London) is now It is situated open and 
healthy | in the West End, with all modern improvements, Suites a 
M 00 by 40 feet, elegant a Spacious Gentlemen’ en's iting and Writing Room, 
&e. thin short drive of all Termini.—For secure Accommodation, 


C. SCHUMANN. 
GREAT MALVERN.—The IMPERIAL HOTEL is connected 


with the Station b; a covered way contains upwards of One Hundred Bed- 
rooms, Drawing Rooms, Xc., Coffee Bil and by Rooms. 
Building is by its wer G 
and commands unequalled views of ‘the whole range of Leg Malvern Hills ramp a side, with the 
expansive and charming valley scenery of Worcestershire, bound the Bredon and Cots- 
wold Hills on the other.—Tariff will be forwarded on application. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey. —Physician, Dr. sANE, M.A., M.D, Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, y by the 1 Natural Agents—Air, E 
Water,and Diet. The Turkish Bathe on Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


BURROW'S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 2 13s. 6d.— ‘The 
best Binesulen et invented.” For the Race, Fie 

86 Cheapside, and 22 Ludgate 


[HE NEW | DERBY RAGE-GLASS, 50s., with 
from” the Start ” to the “Coming-in.”” 


complete. Will show distinctly the entire Race 

Best Glass (a New Model) ever offered to the Public. Sent 
my past the Kingdom. ‘ost Orders payable to WELLIAM 

CALLAGHAN, Opt cian, Bond Street, W. (corne: of Conduit Street). 


ROxAL ITALIAN OPERA.—OPERA GLASSES in every 


of Form end Mounting, rin for their great Magnifying Power and 
Definition, At CALLAGHAN'S, 24 New Bond Street, corner of Condust 
Ft w. “Sole Agent for the celebrated Field and Opera Glasses by Voigtlander, Vienna. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HABLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Stzaad, 
Ecclesiastical Decorators tanufacturers of an 
Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced ices, &c. 
Ww RIGHT & MANSFIELD, Decorators, Cabinet Mako and 


Upholsterers, 3 Great Portland Street, and rtland Works, Little Riding-house Strect. 
First Clase Medal 1862 awarded for “ Great Becchenee of Design and and Workmanship.” 


Gas 


PUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.—A 


ferences and 
FepucaTIon on the CONTINENT (within twelve hours of 
London).—PUPILS under years of age 
EXAMINATIONS: PUBLIC SCHOOLS* ke. 


prepared for the NAVAL and 
an Old-established English 
will be some Vacancies a after the Midsummer Holidays. Nurherous references. 


Rev. C., 9 Howard Street, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Comm. Chr. Coll. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant- 

Master of ton College, and formerly Assistant-Master at receives BOYS 

of Nine Years of Age and verwards to be Prepared for Admission to the Public Schools, and 
for Open 8 Address. , near Rugby. 


T[HE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A. (Etonian), Graduate in 


Oxford SIx GENTLEMEN, to prepare them for the Universities 
xamina' A_Grad Cam! assists in Mathematics. 


tions. uate in Honours o! 
vant —Address,Cottered Rectory, Buntingford, 


pS Rev. THOMAS GWYNN, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford 


t-Master of Marlborough ‘will VACANCIES the 
Holidays for aye the of 


for Marlboro 
mitted to the Rev. G. Brad ley, Master of College; to the 
Itchenstoke Vicarage. ry Hants (late ee and Tutor of Christ Churek, 
lord); to the ev. W. Stubbe, of Navestock, Romford, the 
ee of Canterbury (formerly Fellow of ‘Irinity College, Ox Oxford). 
per annum.—For further particulars, apply 
Station, Hants. 


‘PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Married 
haa ho receives a few Bo: yo over term age of Highty Guluees per Annum 


wo VACANCIES, 
pmuxp Vicarage, 8 


Grad st Class Ord. Deg. in commodious House at St. 
Leonard’ 5, ie the number of hus PUPI OUR, can thus insure both excellent 
and ongetet Private In unexceptionable. 


each Pupil. 


TUlTION by the SEA.—The Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


Camb.), Rector of Dawe te to receive THIRD 
who is willing to Work. per and Fi French.— 


in GERMANY.—TWO GENTLEMEN 
vow is in Holy Orders), Graduates 


and 
Sains PUPILS, aged fron Twelve to Sixteen, to spend the Summer Vacation 
ralbach, in the Duchy of Nassau. The Saline und Chalybeate Springs and 
ir of this W atering-place render Strength, 
of Constitutions, or from the effects of O 
For particulars and refe address J. H., The College, Hatleybary, Herts. 


ONG VACATION.—The RECTOR of a 


one of 


STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellings.— 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE’S new CATALOGUE, containing 18 pages of Illus- 
trations, including completed character; also Church 

Memorial Brasses; ishing, post free.—Hzaton, Bossa, & Barnz, New King 
Street, Covent Garden 


MITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 


THERMOMETE ‘This yy me td be out of order, and & 


eat with the grewent eaumsagy. 4 iption sent free by post, or to be had on 
Cornhill, E 
OUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MED 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. ~The above Medals have been awarded to S BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, B. Cc, oe they have 
opened extensive Show Rooms containing large assortmentsof Achrom: atic 
scopes, and all classes of Optical, Meteorological, and other Scientific Instruments Appa- 
ratus.—Cataloguessenton receiptof six postagestamps. 
HE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited. 


Cenrnat Orrices—25 PALL MALL, and 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. W. 
City Branca—69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mancuestrx Baance—60 LOWER KING STREET. 
Bricuron Baancs—32 NEW ROAD (Three Doors from North Street, 
and opposite the Colonnade). 
Subscribers to this Library can be transferred to any of the Company’s London or Provincial 
Depots Free of Charge. 
SCALE OF SUBSCRIPTION, COMMENCING AT ANY PERIOD: 


Six Months. 
One Volume at a time ....... 
Two Volumes, or a Complete Novel in Three Volumes,. 1 1 0 ....0+++00+- £012 0 
Five Volumes 1 
And Four Volumes for each Additional Guinea. 
The above Subscriptions entitle the Subscriber to all Bocks in the Library except those 
marked with an asterisk (*) in the Monthly Lists—Magazines and Reviews on the appearance 


of the New Numbers. 
4 Per Annum. Six Months. 
One Volume at a time 10 012 0 
Two Volumes 6 O17 6 
Four Volumes» 220 p20 
Eight Volumes 33 O 1” 
Fifteen Volumes ,, coved 5 O O 


And Three Volumes for each Additional Guinea. 
‘The above Subscriptions entitle the Subscriber to the Newest Books as they appear, and all 


other Works in the Collection. 


Cheques or Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Hewny Fowzzn, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited. - —A List of Three 


undred Agencies in Town and Country, and all other 


Information, sent free om 


One reading for or Se Scholar and Vases a PU 


application. 
25 Pall Mall, London. 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary- 
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